BROWN ROBIN. The “Sunday Magazine” Christmas Story. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Now ready, price 6d 


DECEMBER 1808 


** Jesus, Tender Shepherd.’’ By Percy Tarrant. Front 
“These be thy Gods, O Israel.’ 
By the ARCHDEACON oF Lonpon 
Quite out of Order. Jiustrated by H. R. Millar. 
By Mrs. IsaABEL SMITH 


Great Books. XII. The Imitation of Christ. 
By the DEAN or CANTERBURY 








The Wisdom of the Egyptians. Jilustvated by Arthur Twidle. 
By JaAMEs WELLS, D.D. 
The Founder of the Church Army. A Chat with the 


Rev. W. CARLILE. With Five Illustrations. 
By Leonarp W. LILLINGSTON 


The Laurel Walk. Conclusion. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 
By Mrs. MoLESWORTH 








Angels in Art and Poetry. Il. With Eight Illustrations 


A Storm in the Calm. Jilustrated by Bernard Higham 
By CaryL BATTERSBY 


My Lesson. By Mary BEAUMONT 
Our Prize Competition. Sunday School Lessons 
Sixty Years’ Progress. By the Rev. Canon BarnetrT, M.A. 


Sunday Evenings with the Children. 
By the Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY, M.A 





Our What-not, 857 The Month 859. Index, &c. 








The Right of Translation and Reproduction is Reserved 
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PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. : .— 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, « oo : a 

weer etnsetatt ge GREENOCK, *si (eo) Ss ! 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 

SUMMER AND WINTER. : TWEEDS StLeey Cocoa t 
a 











LADIES’ COSTUMES, SEROES, PLAIDENS, BLANKETS, There are no less than 120 
&e. &c., in pure wool, all which are breakfast cups to every 1 lb. ; 
To be had for Cash, at Mill Prices, in any Length. tin of Elect Cocoa 3 only half ! 
a teaspoonful being required ( 

WOOL: RECEIVED . n , for a full breakfast cup. The 
ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS FOR THESE COODS great economy is self evident. . 
Of all Grocers, &c. ; in 6d., 9d., 1s, 6d. & Ss, tins, | 





Large Assortments of Patterns sent on Approval, post free. 
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oy N SA BEST ron ol 
NFANTS&INVALIDS 
JMEDIGRACTIMONERS tm « ve Sto YRS, 88 wu) MANTS TS&INVALI ] 
|SOLD BYALL CHEMISTS IN STOPPERED BOTTLES 
| 2/6 4/6 If & 22/- EACH. 9 





“NO SHAPE BUT THIS GAN PLEASE YOUR DAINTY EYE.” 


zY & Ny DIAGONAL S. ‘HHARRISS 









SEAM 


so, BY CORSETS. peas 


Guaranteed Wear. Will not spiit 
in the seams nor tear in the Fabric. Watel 
‘ : 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable 
Colours and Shades, in Italian Cloth, Satin and 








> Coutil, ‘The most comfortable corsets ever 
7 made."—Lady's Pictorial. 


5/11 

\ 6/11 
71/11 \' 
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Ted P 
SYMINGTON’S : 
USED IN THE y 
ROYAL High 

| Pressure 
NURSERIES Steam PEA FLOUR 

Prepared. 

__—<—<——« 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


. For thickening Soups, Gravies, &c. 

















SELF-DIGESTING 





5; Sold Everywnero : 
In Tins, 1/-, 2/4, 5/-, 10/-, Trade Mark. Sold in Tins and Packets by all Grocers. 


Manufacturers, | BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, \ 
(Established 1827) MARKET HARBOROUGE. & 


Zxport Agents—C. & E. MORTON, LONDON. 


@ All MSS. to be addressed to “The Editor,” 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. While the greatest 
care will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
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a ould be add 


G. F. NE! N, 19 Taarenee obuntney Lane, Gannon awe EC. oF the 10th of each Month. 





“AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT.” 
For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-ink Drawing, Music- 
Writing, Indeed, whenever a Pen is necessary, use 
‘only the “SWAN.” 
Adds 


Made in 3 sizes at 
immeasurably 


a dios 10s. 6d. 
o Celerity 

and Comfort 16s. 6d. 
in writing. 25s. 








Of all Pens UP TO 
most £18 18s, 
famous. POST FREE. 


Complete Hl «strated Catalogue on Vication 
MABIE, TODD, & ‘BARD, 


93 Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a Regent St.. W.. and 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 











The Beauty 
of Health 


The pure complexion, the bright eye, 
the light elastic step, these are the 
natural graces of English girlhood; 
and if you want to Icok and feel your 
best, substitute for your lunch or supper 
a cup of Bovril and a biscuit. If work, 
recreation, or social duties interfere 
with regular meals, nothing will be 
found more invigorating, strengthen- 


ing, and sustaining than a readily- 


prepared cup of 


Bove! 











THE ‘* ENCLISH ” ORCGANETTE. 


WITH EXPRESSION. a ONLY 4/ 
STOP. ‘f MONTHLY, 









etc, Anyt in played wit rtist tlect by 
A mere child can play it. Most marvellous Musical 
Instrument in the World. 
PRICE 30/-. Terms: 4/- DEPOSIT & 4/- MONTHLY 
Organette delivered when first 4s. is ane, 
Write for List of M and r 
J M. DRAPER, Org anette Works, Blackburn 
































GRAND PRIZE BRUSSELS, 1897. 


(THE HIGHEST AWARD.) 








“NEW PATENT,” “CHILDS?” 
& “ROYAL CASTLE” 


NIGHT LIGHTS: 
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Wisdom and one Little Girl. 


T is good to be wise, yet not good to be over- 
confident in one’s wisdom. Il or how often does 
our knowledge prove no better than vanity, and we 


are put to confusion. Before some disguised or 


hidden truth, brought to light at the pleasure of | 


Providence, how our brave array of positive 
Opinions is shown up as a tangle of mistakes. 
With open eyes, and minds alert, ought we, indeed, 
to seek for facts; not forgetting that it is the 
humble, more than the eager and audacious, who 
are led in judgment. 


There is a phrase which runs all too glibly off | 


the pens of magazine writers and newspaper corre- 
spondents, namely, “A// signs point infallibly to, 
&c.,&c. Then follow predictions, plenty as feathers 
from moulting birds, and big with the fate of 
nations. 

The next week—where are they? Stored away 
with last year’s models of bicycles, my boy, and 
succeeded by a new lot. 

No. Let us not lean too heavily even on the 
broad shoulder of a hitherto unbroken experience ; 
for “all signs” never “point infallibly” to any- 
thing in particular, and by trusting them we may 
be deluded and deceived. And it was, of a verity, 
just this that happened to certain medical gentle- 
men in the case of little Ada Skinner. 

“My daughter Ada,” her mother says, “now 
fourteen years old, was a fine healthy girl up to 
April 1890, when she had a bad attack of measles. 
After it she never got up her strength. She 
remained tired and weak. She had no appetite, 
and after eating suffered great pain both at the 
chest and under the heart. 
a day she would faint away. 

“She had great pain in the hands, knees and 
ankles ; in fact all over her. Later on a hacking 
cough set in, and night sweats, so bad that her 
pillow was soaked. She slept badly at night and 
was worn out and exhausted in the morning. 

“Gradually she wasted away until she was but 
little more than skin and bone. We had to carry 
her up and down stairs, and during the day she 
would lie motionless for hours. She could take 
only liquid food, such as beef tea, milk, &c. Her 
‘condition was pitiable to see. None who saw her 
thought she would get better. Sometimes she 
seemed to rally and got about for a few days, and 
then took to her bed again, bad as ever. 

“Tn this state my child continued for over seven 
years. At first she was treated by a local doctor, 
without benefit. //e sazd she was consumplive ; and 
as my mother diced of consumption, we thought 
Ada would, sooner or later. 

“In October, 1893, I took her to the Westminster 
Hospital, where they examined her and sazd she 
was in consumption. We then resumed the first 
doctor’s treatment (but as before) with no good 


As often as three times 





result. For the first seven months of last year 
1897) she was confined to her bed, and many times 
I thought she was dying. 

“In the following October my husband heard of 
cases similar to Ada’s having been cured by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. As nothing else had been of any 
use, we concluded to try this medicine. He got a 
bottle from Prosser Stores, Walworth Road. 
After our little girl had taken it we could see an 
improvement. Her appetite revived and she had 
less pain. I continued giving it to her and she 
grew stronger. Almost incredible as the assertion 
may appear to those not familiar with this remedy, 
it is nevertheless true that zz ¢hree weeks she was 
able to leave her bed. 

“ After this she never looked back, but grew slowly 
and surely stronger. In a brief time the cough left 
her altogether. She can now eat any kind of food, 
is wholly free from pain, and able to walk out. Her 
lost flesh has returned, and she looks once more 
like her old self. All the neighbours wondered at 
the change, and I told them that Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and that alone, had cured her. It has truly 
saved my child’s life, and I wish others to know of 
it. You can therefore publish this statement, and 
refer anyone to me.” (Signed) Edith Skinner 


25 Farmer’s Road, Kennington Park, London, S.E,, 
Jan. 18th, 1898. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skinner are people of excellent 
repute, and the case of their daughter is well 


known in the district. Judging from the facts— 
which are not disputed—Ada Skinner was at no 
time a subject of consumption. If she had been she 
would not have been cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
nor by anything else. It has never been claimed that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup will cure consumption. What 
it does cure is indigestion (dyspepsia), and the many 
disorders and ailments directly caused by indiges- 
tion. Among them are certain symptoms seen in 
this case—which so closely resemble those of 
consumption as to mislead even medical men who 
are accustomed to deal with lung and _ throat 
diseases. That was what happened in this instance, 
and it led to wrong treatment (and neglect of the 
right treatment) that came near costing the life of 
the young girl. 

Owing to improved sanitation, and other reasons 
not to be dstailed here, there is vastly less con- 
sumption in England than there used to be; but 
dyspepsia is still too common for our happiness 
and safety. Therefore, in all cases of illness in old 
or young, when there is a doubt, the wiser course is 
to take dyspepsia for granted, and treat for that— 
at least until indubitable proofs of consumption 
show themselves. In this wayno harm can be done, 
while the chances of cure are multiplied tenfold. 

For the highest wisdom is not to be too sure of 
our wisdom. 











A Proposal {%%™ +. —to make delicious Custard with 


~ *% BIRD'S 
4 CUSTARD 


A DAILY LUXURY. POWDER 


Cam Numerous are the uses for BIRD’S Custard Powder: -Dainties in 
* endless variety, the choicest Dishes, the richest Custard. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK!! NO TROUBLE!!! 














, Dainty Foods | 
OBTAINABLE 
Alt | 

OVER THE WORLD. 


NOW READY. Soups. ins eat ua 


For — 


or Tea~ PATES, CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, SALMON & SHRIMP PASTE. 
TRY THEM FOR SANDWICHES! 


A really Superior Sauce: MACONOCHIE’S CHUTNEY RELISH: A valuable aid to Digestion. 
MACONOCHIE BROS., 131, Leadenhall St., London, E.C- 








HAS OVER 50 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


AND IS STILL UNRIVALLED FOR QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 


Sige 

FOE (Wy -Sool) 

”) REFINED, ee cs, 

) SPARKLING ane x) 

: — = . pr Nene g, SPARKLING 
FLATLINE (JELLY 


ok oF 
Hy! C Ay SMiauc PACKE 


Makes ‘Clear and Crystalline JELLY, Delicious BLANC- fl | ‘ belt 
MANGE, and many other appetising Luncheon, vi) .C Ay iN 
Dinner, ane ———— Dishes, Sa Yl pe; Ml AM ae Tk i mw 

Absolutely Pi Ie ‘ VTi n \ i \ i 

) 


“a tmakes a oan or me on eeinal ak < Ni . “6X ilk “Ne fl 


\ 


In Packets only. Of Grocers, ¢ ; / . 4 Ne \ € 
J. & G. COX, Limiteo, Concte Mus, EDINBURCH, ano wm TLE ru 


EASTGHEAP RUILDINGS, LONDON 








WITHOUT A RIVAL. EDWARDS’ 


be 


AR THE GREAT 
HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


rhe very Finest Dressing. uly Prepared ; 
on frest 
A LUXURY AND A NECESSITY TO EVE RY MODERN TOILET. 


«6 
HARLENE’” 
PREVENTS THE HAIR FALLING OFF AND TURNING GREY. Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard 
and Moustache. _ Tae a RENOWNED BEnESY FOR BALDNESS. 


Full Descript ’ 
is., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s. 6d. ‘size) ) 4s. “6d. per Bottle. * May be obtained ‘Everywhere. 


EDWARDS “HARLENE” CoQO., 95 and 96 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 








HE LAUREL WALK. A New Novel. By Mrs. MoLes- 


worTH, Author of * Carrots,” “‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“A delightful romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


| HE LOOMS OF TIME. A New Novel. By Mrs. HuGu 





Fraser, Author of “ Palladia.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“A really readable seaside novel.” —Daily Chronicle. 





5 SOUL OF HONOUR. By HeEspa Stretton, Author 
“a " Jes First Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘All must be touched by its ron and won by its ethical beautv.”—Church Times. 











ERPETUA: A Story of the Persecution of the Early Chris- 


tians. By the Rev. S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘* Mehalah,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
gilt ” 6s. 


‘A poeta piece of work.”—Da sind Chronicle. ** A really beauti‘ul story.”"— — 


So sECTIONS F “ROM THE WRITING S OF [HE L ATE 


BISHOP THOROLD. With a Portrait; and an Introduction by the Bishop or Win- 
CHESTER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 








‘* There are few better books for a present."—British Weekly. 





ENNYSON: Stic Art ry ‘Relation to Modern Lie By 


SroprorD A. Brooke, M.A., Author of “ Early English Literature,” &c. Sixth Thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


= Saas perfec t study of Tenayton's art.”-—Academy. 


oof INVISIBLE PLAY ony and W.V.. HER BOOK. 


By WituiamM Canton, Author of ‘ A Child’s Book of Saints,” &c. With ‘Iwo Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Canton has won us with this book as surely as Mr. Barrie did with ‘ Margaret Ogilvy.’ "—Academy. 


N GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND SPINNEY. By Pur 


Ropinson, Author of “In my Indian Garden,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





‘A A prose porn ‘m of the seasons, instinct with grace and feeling.""—Sa/urday Review. 


HE “SPRIN YG OF THE DAY. By the Rev. Hucu Mac- 
MILLAN, D.1)., Author of “The Clock of Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


‘*A delightful and instructive book."-—Great Thoughts. 








RAVEL PICTURE S FROM PALESTINE. By JAmes 


We ts, D.D., Author of “ Bible Object Lessons,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by 
A. Twipte. Royal 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


**One of the best books on Palestine that we have ever read."— Daily Chronicle, 





ISBISTER & CO. Liniren, 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 











a 
COLEMAN’S For upwards of Forty Years the 


WI N CAR NIS PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT 


OF THE WORLD. 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine =SOBREES= 


IS THE FINEST TONIC IN THE WORLD. 
OVER TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
Have been received from Medical Men. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS AND ONE SILVER MEDAL 


ave been awarded. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. everywhere. 





Sole Manufacturers : 
COLEMAN & CO., Limited, NORWICH and LONDON. 


A as. gd. Bottle sent Post Free on receipt of 33 Stamps. 








ea 
THE SHADED PART 
= = REPRESENTS THE 
| ——<<——— ——— PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


Dorit (ough-use Are the only oe Lights for Burning 


They at once check the Cough 


aud remove _ cause, Cc a A R “e E’ Ss 
TheUnrivalled “PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 


Ce FOOD WARMERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
‘ CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT 
| Co., LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 




































































The Purest and the Nicest. 


If the Hovis supplied you is not satisfactory, please send the loaf to u 


We will take the matter up w:th 
the Baker, refund you all expenses 


, and keep your name from being used. 


THE HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., LTD., MACCLESFIELD 














Something Entirely Hew / 


THE COVENT GARDEN 


MUSICAL ANNUAL 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Will consist of Really Tu ineful Music. 


Songs by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE, A. H. BEHREND, ED. 8ST. QUENTIN, 
OLIVER KING, GEORGE HERIOT. 


VALSE BY ERNEST BUCALOSSI. 


Piece for American Organ or Harmonium, 
By ie M. COWARD. 


GRAND MARCH PIANO DUET. By A. H. BEHREND. 


Barn Dance (Harold James); Berceuse for Violin (A. H. Behrend); 
Gavotte (Francois José), &c. &c. 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. POST FREE 1s. 3d. 











GEORGE NEWNES, Lyrp., 7 to 12 SourHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; or from all Newsagents. 





BY AN ENTIRELY NEW “ - wee 
= CURE ad REMEDY, ILLUSTRATED BY A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
NUMEROUS CASES 
screen lly PRONOUNCED INCURABLE BY 
THE MOST 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, G& CATARRH, —_ EMINENT PHYSICIANS. THE INVISIBLE 
Al \ YE, "M. D ( \ 1 ( l } ! 


n Ile Ths o I N I) i M.1) 


- ctaettaaleleaeaten PLAYMATE: 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence AND 


“GOOD CHEER” W. V., HER BOOK. 


Christmas Number of “Good Words” By WILLIAM CANTON, 


Author of “A Child’s Book of Saints,” &c. 


THE RULING Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Canton has won us with this book as surely 
as Mr. Barry did with ‘ Margaret Ogilvy.’ ” 
‘ Academy. 


“It is quite unique . . . shows real genius.” 
. Spe talor. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH —_—— ——f 
Complete Catalogue sent to any address, 

post free. 








Author of “Prisoners of Hope,’ etc, 
Illustrated by A. J. GOODMAN a rn’ 

ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 

Zt all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK ST, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.Cs 























GREATEST 








CHRISTMAS 








NUMBER 




















PUBLISHED 








best Christmas Number of any 
magazine yet published is the 
Christmas Double Number of the 
** Strand.” Its fiction is excellent, 
including stories by Conan Doyle, 
Grant Allen, W. W. Jacobs, L. 
T. Meade, Robert Barr, and E. 
W. Hornung. Its articles are 
striking, and finely illustrated. 


in interest, perhaps, is the re- 
markable interview with John 
Foster Fraser, who recently made 
a trip around the world on a 
bicycle. Then there is ‘“‘ A City 
of Salt,” describing a marvellous 
underground city carved out of 
rock salt. ‘‘Carmen Sylva’s Doll 
Show ”’ was specially written and 
photographed under the super- 
vision of the Queen of Roumania. 


comes but once a year, and the 
‘* Strand” always makes special 
efforts to give its readers the best 
Christmas present it can afford in 
the way of articles and _ stories. 
The number costs a shilling, but 
you will find it worth double the 
price. 


7 


of pages in the Chri 


“Strand”? is 208. Number of 


articles is 11. Number of stories 
is 12, Number of illustrations is 
244. Where else can you find 
so much and such good material 
for such a price? The quantity 
and quality, in fact, are the 
astonishment and admiration of 
the magazine-reading public. 


mfndful of its reader’s wants is the 
**Strand Magazine.” The Christ- 
mas Number contains ‘Miss Cay- 
ley’s Adventures,” for those who 
love a humorous story; ‘The 
Madness of Mr. Lister,” for 
those who love a sea story; and 
**Second Class,” for those who 
love a love story. This is only 
to mention a few of its attractions 
to lovers of fiction, 


on December 1, at one shilling. 
That is a date and a price worth 
remembering. You will find that 
the Christmas Number bears out 
all that we say about it. For 
variety, fulness and sparkle this 
magazine has no equal, and the 
Christmas Double Number for 
1898 touches the highest point 
yet reached in the magazine 
world, 


Thrifty Housewives should use 


“ITSEM” 


HOUSEHOLD DYES. 


‘¢Sunbeam Crystals.’’ 


They supersede all others, 
because they are effective, 
and the colours most beau- 
tiful and lasting. 


WILL DYE WOOL, COTTON, SILK, OR 
MIXED COODS UNIFORM SHADES. 


PRICE 3D. PER TUBE. 


To be had from all Chemists, 
Oilmen, or Grocers, or from 
the Manufacturers: 


The “ITSEM” Household Dye Co., 


LONDON and BRADFORD. 








a partivuarly USED IN THE 
high lustre ona 
metal ‘work, « HOUSEHOLD OF 


means that 


GLOBE Metal 
Polish has 
passed that 
way, and left its 


signature, 
Outshines, out- 
lasts, outsells 
all others. Is 


the speediest, 

M ETAL easiest, safest 

burnisher for all 

metals — silver, 

PO LI S iq brass, copper, 

nickel, steel, &c., 

It is absolutely &c.,in everyday 

non - poisonous use. 
and non-injuri- 


ous eitber to 


skin of user or USED IN THE 


valuable metal 


work. Sola HOUSEHOLD OF 


Raimes & Co., 5 


Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C., 
and Stockton- 
on-Tees, 
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| | "THE STOMAGH GOVERNS: 
@ THE WORLD. ’......<. 


| / 

' DEPARTED ERRORS.— ‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher 
' ‘ | to our FUTURE; looking back over the tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, 
i we behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL. ’—10%0 Lvrrox. 


‘Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues.’ 


Uisnor Hatt. 


yA, // 





RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 
Wy Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, 
Ge changes of the weather, sleeplessness, feverish | 
cold, with high temperature and quick pulse, 
fe breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples 
“On the face, want of appetite, sourness of the 
y y y stomach, &e. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT ’—an Imper- 
ym ative Hygienic Need. It is everything you could 
‘WISH as a SIMPLE, SOOTHING, NATURAL, and 
ae =: HEALTH-GIVING agent. You CANNOT OVERSTATE 
Vole <a its GREAT VALUE in keeping the BLOOD PURE and 
a <== ~_—s* FREE from DISEASE by NATURAL MEANS. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. - ‘After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from SEVERIZE HEADACHE and DISORDERED STOMACH, and after trying 
‘ almost everything, and spending much money, without finding any benefit, I was recommended by 
} a friend to try ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me 
a GREAT DEAL of GOOD, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that 
have tried it have NOT ENJOYED such GOOD HEALTH for years. 
‘Yours most trulv—VERITAS,’ 
ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY GAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM! 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, & FEVERISH Condition 
is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. Itis, infact, NATURE’SOWN REMEDY, & an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION .—S¢ve Capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT Witheut it you havea WORTHLESS imitation, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. ¢. ENO'S PATENT. 

















it quite restored my health and 





For INFANTS 
THINGS OF THE PAST. 
& INVALIDS 9 “s my life was troubled with 
hoarseness, bad cough, short breath, 
idache, pain in ears, and was 
a 7 le uf. LT used Aerial Medication 








- 
— hearit y h has teen perfect ever 
ES wae nce Miss A. StREETON, 2 Wood 
we * Street, Luton, Peds. 

In i-lb. Tins. soa 
- _— ec Po prove beyond doubt that Aerial Medication is a 
7 ee te ageratiaicnt cme tive cure for deaf catarrh, throat and lung diseases 
THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. | | «ii, fora short time, sont mutiones for theee monthe 
; ‘ treatment free. For symptom form and_ particulars, 


widress—J. H. Moore, M.D. (U S..\.), Dept. N. 7, Bloom:- 
uy, London, W.C. 


*** Admirably adapted to the wants of infants and young 
persons.”"—Sik CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D. 
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“THESE BE THY GODS, O ISRAEL” 
By THE VENERABLE WILLIAM M. SINCLAIR, D.D., ArcHDEAcon oF LonDON 


NTIL the world becomes Christian, 
covetousness is inseparable from 
civilisation. Unless men have 
their affections set on spiritual 

happiness, they are in nine cases out of ten 
sure to be eager for the good things of this 
life. And as far as this life is concerned 
the good things, in a highly civilised com- 
munity, do seem supremely desirable. It 
appears delightful to be a great noble, with 
several palaces, and matchless heirlooms, and 
a huge rent-roll; to live in an unbroken 
atmosphere of space, beauty, refinement and 
dignity ; to be able to buy everything that 
you want without a thought of cost; to have 
yacht, moor, forest, salmon-river all at com- 
mand; to find everybody about you desirous of 
pleasing you, and winning your good opinion. 
Or to bé merely richer than most people ; 
to have more money than you actually want 
to spend ; to be able to surround yourself 
with luxury; to give splendid entertainments ; 
to attract distinguished people to your house 
by the magnificence of your foods, drinks, 
furniture and music; to be lavish and gener- 
ous to any object that interests you ;: all this 
implies a motive which is constantly present 
in the life of the world. You become a sort 
of embodiment of the real God of that part 
of England which is not definitely Christian. 
You become like the golden calf, an actual 
object of worship to society. Like Israel in 
the wilderness, society will bring you peace- 
offerings, and they will say: “These be thy 
Gods, O Israel.” To the natural man in- 
cense and worship are superlatively pleasing. 
And again to win influence and power is 
a very common wish of those who are 
Christians only in name. There are some in 
whom riches for their own sake do not excite 
the grasping temper; but it is vividly aroused 
by the idea of being able to make other 
people do what you please, and of, therefore, 
becoming to everybody a person of conse- 
quence and importance, to whom admiration, 
deference and homage will be paid, and on 
whom a high value will be set. Self-con- 
sciousness delights in self-importance ; the 
notion of these things becomes an eager 
desire, a lust. ‘Covetousness is a sort of 
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mental gluttony, not confined to money, but 
craving honour and feeding on selfishness.” 
The word in the original means the craving 
for more; not necessarily more money; more 
of anything that the world can give us. 

These are only some conspicious instances 
of ideals generally cherished in countless 
different degrees by almost all classes of 
society amongst those in whom true Christian 
principle does not prevail. It is a matter of 
common observation, that the craving for 
more is one of the ruling laws of human 
action. Indeed so universal is it, that the 
science of political economy recognises self- 
interests as the primary law of human con- 
duct. Genuinely Christian persons, those 
who take up their cross daily and follow 
Christ, are not yet sufficiently numerous to 
be taken into account in stating the dominant 
tendency. A man may be just as eager in 
his own way to set up a public-house, as the 
successful man of business or politician to 
lay down vast sums for some political organi- 
sation on the tacit understanding that he will 
receive the honours of the State. 

Think of what prevailed in England even 
in the most sacred of all callings, that of the 
ministry of the Gospel, until the days of the 
great Bishop Blomfield. Bishops might hold 
deaneries and canonries. Deans might hold 
rich parishes. A wealthy rector, if he had 
powerful friends, might have other rectories 
heaped upon him. This appalling state of 
things was only brought to an end by the 
Pluralities Act of that firm, wise, self-denying 
and undaunted prelate. Is it not almost a 
wonder that a system so poisoned and para- 
lysed by worldliness should have survived at 
all? Thank God, in many a humble town 
and country parsonage there were true men 
of faith, burning with primitive zeal, real 
lovers of souls, genuine preachers of Christ’s 
righteousness, to whom the things of this 
world were nothing ; men whose loins were 
girded and their lamps burning, and they 
themselves as those that waited for their 
Lord. 

But it might be invidious to speak too 
much of our own country. The evils of a 
system based on the worship of wealth can 
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be illustrated elsewhere. A brilliant and 
acute critic has recently made an object 
lesson of another people and city, and from 
his investigation we may receive instructive 
suggestions. Nowhere, he says, have I 
struck more abject submission than that 
which prevails amongst the masses of the so- 
called free citizens, when they are face to 
face with the omnipotent power of pluto- 
cratic despotism. Thus he writes, “‘ Wealth,’ 
said a working-man bitterly to me the other 
day, has ‘subjugated everything. It has 
gagged the press, it has bought up the 
legislature, it has corrupted the judges. 
Even on the universities it is laying its 
golden finger. The Churches are in its grasp. 
Go where you will, up and down this country, 
you will find our citizens paralysed by a sense 
of their own impotence.’ What this man 
said I have been hearing on every side, in 
all classes of society. .... The citizens 
have acted each man of them upon the prin- 
ciple of each for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. ‘They have made their for- 
tunes if lucky, or they have failed if they 
were unlucky; but the devil has taken, 
amongst other hindmost things, the govern- 
ment of the city. Instead of seeing to it 
that the authorities were just men, upright, 
fearing God and hating covetousness, they 
left the worst elements in the community to 
convert the city government into a joint- 
stock corporation for the spoliation of the 
people, and the promotion of perjury, cor- 
ruption, and all unrighteousness. And now, 
having accepted Cain’s gospel, and lived up 
to it, they are reaping the consequences.” 
We have not arrived at the state of things, 
wherever it may be, thus described. But we 
have parallel evils of our own with which 
to contend. No thinking man can view 
without dismay the tendency of business 
enterprises to fall into the hands of vast 
joint-stock companies. ‘When we were a 
set of partners,” it was said to me the other 
day, “we could be liberal and generous ; 
when we became a company, our first duty 
was to the profits of our shareholders.” A 
company runs a terrible risk of being a mere 
body without soul or conscience. The old 
relation between employer and employed is 
at an end. The individual soul of the 
directar is annihilated by the collective dead- 
ness or absence of soul of the company. 
The making of profits is, with certain noble 
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exceptions, the great aim of the whole con- 
cern. What has Mr. Herbert Spencer written 
on modern methods of trade? ‘It has been 
said that the law of the animal creation is, ‘ Eat 
and be eaten ;’ and of our trading community 
it may similarly be said that its law is, ‘ Cheat 
and be cheated.’” A system of keen competi- 
tion, carried on, as it is, without adequate moral 
restraint, is very much a system of commercial 
cannibalism. Its alternatives are: “ Use the 
same weapons as your antagonist, or be 
conquered and devoured.” 

A circular some time ago was sent round 
by a Christian Society setting questions on 
commercial morality before certain practical 
men. One of the inquiries was, “ Do you 
find it difficult to apply the principles of 
truth and justice to the conduct of business?” 
Here are some of the answers : 

An employer: “ Business is based on the 
gladiatorial theory of existence. If Christian 
truth and justice is not consistent with this, 
business is in a bad case. So is nature.” 

Another employer: “ You take it evidently 
for granted that such things are unjustifiable 
from the moral standpoint ; so that, of course, 
the only excuses one can make are that 
everybody does it and that one must live. 
In my own business I have not much trouble 
of this kind, and what I have I generally 
weakly give in to.” As to a particular fraud 
sometimes practised: “I have never done 
this with my own hand, though my clerk 
does it. Ido not like it, and hardly know 
what I should do if asked to do it myself. 
As it is, I leave it to their own consciences, 
feeling I must live somehow, and knowing I 
cannot afford to lose a good customer.” 

A commercial traveller: “ Not only diff- 
cult, but impossible. For a man is not 
master of himself. If one would live, and 
avoid the bankruptcy court, one must do 
business on the same lines as others do, 
without troubling whether the methods are in 
harmony with the principles of Christian truth 
and justice or not.” What an illustration the 
commercial traveller’s reply is to the remark 
of Lord Bacon: “ The covetous man cannot 
so properly be said to possess wealth, as that 
wealth may be said to possess him.” 

A draper’s assistant: “I find it extremely 
difficult. The tendency to misrepresent, 
deceive, or take unfair advantage under cir- 
cumstances that daily offer the opportunity 
of so doing, is generally too strong to resist 
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where self-interest is the motive power of 
action, and the conventional morality the only 
check. To me they appear to be opposing 
principles; the first of self-sacrifice, the second 
of self-interest.” 

Even honourable firms are hampered by 
the general spirit of covetous competition. 
“Tf it were possible,” writes another, “to 
do away with competition, the excuse and 
justification for a large proportion of commer- 
cial immorality would be gone. There would 
then be a chance for a man to trade honestly 
with a reasonable prospect of success. I 
believe there are thousands of Christian 
business men who would be glad of this 
chance. They would then have a free hand, 
unhampered by the system of unjust, not to 
say dishonest, competition.” 

But besides the spirit of dishonesty with 
which covetousness poisons trade, there is 
the terrible spirit of reckless speculation. 
How many lives it has ruined! How many 
hearts it has broken! How many suicides 
it has caused! How many simple and in- 
experienced dupes it has overwhelmed in 
lasting misery! What do the vast bulk of 
ignorant investors know of all that is going 
on in the intricacies of the stock-market? 
It has been put in this way: You, the stock- 
operator, sell #100 of nothing, and you get 
paid for it. You take from that man just 
so much money. You say it is a contract 
on time. You have no property, and do 
not expect to have. The man who buys 
does not want it. It is sold at thirty days. 
You sell 100 shares; you are to get for them 
£10,000. If at the end of that time you 
can get the security for £9000, then you 
have made £1000; but if at the end of the 
time you have to pay £11,000, then you 
have lost £1000. Is not all this mere 
tossing the business about, to see how much 
of it will stick? Is it not mere fiction ? 
What has it to do with the interests of the 
concern itself or the investors? What rela- 
tion has it to legitimate, sound, straight- 
forward business? “ The speculative spirit,” 
says my authority, “has cursed all civilised 
nations and every Christian age, and the men 
who are in business circles know that what I 
say is true, and they could present to-day a 
great many more illustrations out of their 
own observations than I can present out of 
mine.” * 


® Dr. Talmage’s ‘‘ Sermon to Stockbrokers,” 
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Sometimes the excitement develops into 
wide-spread mania. A whole people illus- 
trate Bishop Butler’s theory by going mad 
together. In 1635 Holland was afflicted 
with the mania for speculation in tulips. 
At one time one bulb would fetch £40, 
another £400. Properties worth £125,000 
were thrown into the speculation on tulips. 
The cultivation of tulips was at length to 
discover Eldorado. The Amsterdam tulip, 
supposed to be the only one of the kind in 
the world, sold for more than £400,000. 

In 1716 France went mad over the Mis- 
sissippi speculation. John Law persuaded the 
people of France that America was made of 
gold, and that it might all be shot into their 
laps. There were 300,000 applicants for 
shares. The cavalry had to disperse the crowds 
who wished to purchase stock. Five hundred 
temporary tents were erected for people to 
stay while waiting for their interview with 
the benevolent John Law. Stocks went up 
to 2050 per cent. Proportionately terrible 
was the crash. 

In 1720 England became lunatic over the 
South Sea Company ‘“ It was to pour the 
gold of Peru, Mexico, and the fragrant isles 
of the Pacific into our own country.” 
Five millions worth of stock was offered at 
#300 a share. In a few days it was all 
taken, and twice the amount subscribed. 
The whole English nation was thrilled with 
insane excitement. The demon of covetous- 
ness raged amongst them like a malignant 
fever. Under the wing of that one diabolical 
excitement there came other stock-gambling 
companies ; a company with large capital for 
providing universal funerals ; a company with 
five millions of capital for developing a wheel 
in perpetual motion; a company with four 
millions to insure people against losses by ser- 
vants ; a company with two anda half millions 
to transplant walnut trees from Virginia to 
England; a company for some grand under- 
taking of which nobody was to know the 
secret ; £600,000 shares were offered at 
#100 the share. In six hours it was all 
subscribed! From morning till evening 
Change Alley was full to overflowing, with 
one dense moving mass of living beings, 
composed of the most incongruous materials, 
and in all things save the mad pursuit 
wherein they were employed, utterly opposite 
in their principles and feelings, and far 
asunder in their stations in life; forgetting 
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everything in the deep and hazardous game 
they were playing for worldly treasures, and 
for riches, which, if won, were liable to dis- 
appear within an hour of their creation. .... 
Men and women of every profession and 
condition neglected their business, disre- 
garded their engagements, to whirl along in 
the stream, to be engulfed in one short week 
in the wild sea of bankruptcy. 

In 1864 the United States went mad 
when a man digging in Pennsylvania, came 
on mineral oil. Twelve hundred oil com- 
panies were formed, asking for 250 millions 
of pounds. Prominent members of churches, 
says the narrator of the movement,* as soon 
as stocks were assigned them, felt at liberty 
to become presidents, secretaries, directors. 
Many of the companies owned not a foot of 
ground. Their entire equipment was a map 
showing where oil might be, with a couple of 
phials of specimens. .... The comedy 
turned into a tragedy, and 250 millions of 
hard-earned property was swamped, and 
to-day there are multitudes of people sitting 
in the dark shadow of destitution, who but 
for that great national outrage, would have 
had their cottages and homesteads. 

Such extremes of mania in covetousness 
with great nations and peoples go when they 
forsake their Christian loyalty, and rush hotly 
after the mirages of the world. What has 
happened before may happen again. What 
has happened before on a large scale, is 
happening almost every day on a small scale, 
and destroying religion and faith in the 
delirious thrist for riches. 

And all the time the divine voice was 
sounding, if men would but have listened to 
it: ‘Take heed and beware of covetousness ; 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things that he possesseth.” 
Throughout the Old and New Testament 
this most deadly vice is treated as utterly a 
bar to all communion with God or presence 
of His Holy Spirit. ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.” “Covetousness is the root 
of all evil, from whence do proceed, as from 
a fountain of mishap, the ruin of common- 
weals, the subversion of estates, the wreck of 


* Dr. Talmage. 


societies, the stain of conscience, the breach 
of amity, the confusion of the mind, injus- 
tice, bribery, slaughter, treason, and a million 
of other mischievous enormities.”* There is 
no reasonableness at all in the desire to be 
rich. Riches, except by God’s special grace, 
have a deadening unspiritualising effect on 
the soul. A good Christian woman when 
she was poor, found plenty of money for 
works of piety and charity ; becoming unex- 
pectedly rich, and finding out what money 
could do, her Christian liberality dwindled 
away. The great Bishop Butler of Durham, 
when asked one day for help for a charitable 
scheme, inquired of his steward how much 
money he had in the house. £500 was the 
reply. A great deal too much for a Bishop, 
said Butler; give it all to the gentleman for 
his excellent project. 

And yet so few men are Christians in 
practice as well as in creed, that covetousness 
has remained unchecked, and is as strong 
to-day as ever. ‘No vice has been more 
correctly delineated, none pursued and 
attacked with more energy and ardour; yet 
the monster remains unsubdued, and stalks 
forth, imprinting the giant footsteps of deso- 
lation. A grasping, avaricious temper has been 
detected through the most specious disguises, 
traced in all its workings, pourtrayed in all its 
symptoms ; but who has been successfully 
able to prescribe for its cure?” t 

That can only be done by divine grace. 
Conscious and deliberate self-surrender to 
the omnipresent spirit of good is the secret 
of personal happiness and self-control. It is 
no small thing to break once for all with the 
grasping temper ; to say, “ I have enough in 
what God’s providence permits me to enjoy, 
and about the rest I do not care; let me do 
my duty with a clear conscience, and take 
what comes with humility and thankfulness.” 
“ A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things that he possesseth.” It con- 
sists of virtue, a clear conscience, the fear of 
God, the love of man, the love of truth, self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, self- 
improvement; thought, meditation,. know- 
ledge ; faith, hope, charity. 


* Marcus Aurelius, 


+ Henry Martyn. 

















,QUITE OUT: OF ORDER 
By Mrs, ISABEL SMITH 


“ ES, you had certainly better send 
Bobbie to school,” wrote the 
Major from Umballa. “I am 
sure from your accounts he is 
getting more than you can manage; it would 
be different if I were at home, but unfor- 
tunately I have another year here at least. 
So look out a good school forthwith, Betty 
{mind it is a good one—we must pay for it 
somehow), and get the boy off. 
“ My best love to you, darling, and kisses 
to all our pets. 
“ Your loving husband, 
“‘ JAMES TRAVERS,” 


The Indian mail had just come in to 
Dovebrook, the small village where Betty 
Travers had ensconced herself and family for 
the term of her husband’s absence, and she 
now stood at the parlour window, in a glare 
of warm March sunshine, reading the thin, 
precious sheets, and sometimes puzzling a little 
over the Major’s rather illegible caligraphy. 

The last sentence was plain enough, how- 
ever, and in her joy at getting her letter 
Betty was quite willing to carry out its 
injunctions. 

“Yes, Jim is right,” she said decidedly. 
“« Bobbie does take advantage of me, and he 
really is very tiresome ; besides, I believe, I 
Jirmly believe,” a little doubtfully, “ the child 
would be happier at school with little com- 
panions. He shall go.” 

The sound of a sixpenny trumpet blown 
by the unconscious seven-year-old son in 
discordant blasts put the finishing touch to 
his fate. It was excruciating, and, being 
followed by lusty crying from the nursery, 
indicated that it had awakened baby from 
his precious morning sleep. That meant 
Betty must take charge of him and his two 
older sisters while nurse got on with her 
work. There never was such a child for 
mischief, thought the mother; and at that 
moment cook appeared with a tale of further 
misdemeanours. ‘“ Master Bobbie had taken 
her clean tea-cloths to wash out his rabbit 
hutch, and walked off with the milk she had 
put aside for the nursery pudding to regale 
his white mice.” 


** School ! I should think so,” cried Betty 
to herself quite savagely, and she ran upstairs 
to the nursery. ‘“ We have had his reign of 
terror long enough.” Betty was nothing if 
not impetuous. She wrote off by the next 
post for the prospectus of a school she had 
had at one time recommended to her, and 
lost no time in acquainting the culprit with 
the same. 

Bobby, the rosy-cheeked, curly-headed 
little rascal, received the intelligence with 
apparent unconcern, though his little face 
fell as his mother proceeded to dilate on the 
order and discipline he must expect at 
school. ‘ You will have to be a good boy 
there, Bobbie,” she said. 

“ Shan’t,” replied Bobbie stoutly. 

**T wish I could go to school ” said Ethel, 
his next sister, a pattern little girl who never 
tore her pinafore or neglected to put away 
her toys. 

“ Oh, you; there is no need for you to go,” 
retorted Betty half contemptuously. Good- 
ness is apt to be monotonous, and in spite 
of all his faults, or more probably for that 
very reason, Bobbie was her favourite. 

Clare House School offered so many 
advantages and inducements that one felt 
almost inclined to pity those unfortunate 
children who could not be sheltered under 
its roof. Betty went on a visit of inspection, 
saw the principal and his sister, was shown 
over the house, and refreshed with afternoon 
tea. All appeared most satisfactory, and in 
deciding then and there that her son should 
become a pupil of the establishment, Betty 
felt she was acting in a prompt and im- 
partial manner as befitted a soldier’s wife. 

When she got out of the train at Dove- 
brook Station she encountered a lady friend. 
“I have just been to Calmford to see about 
a school for Bobbie,” she said with the tired 
contented sigh of a woman who returns from 
a successful shopping expedition. 

Oh indeed ; is Bobbie going to school ?” 

“ Yes, I have decided to send him; he is 
getting too much for me,” continued Mrs. 
Travers, with the anxiety of a doubtful mind 
to have its decision endorsed. 

* Poor little fellow,” was the unexpected 
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** The butcher said there was nothing like a good edication” 


reply. ‘ He is going to be sent away from 
home early.” 

Betty pursued her way home less exultingly. 
“Tt is all settled, Bobbie,” she said, as the 
little man ran to meet her. “ You are going 
away to school next week!” 

The sunshine died out of Bobbie’s face. 

** Who will feed my rabbits ?” he asked. 

« Oh—well—perhaps I will.” 

Bobbie looked doubtful. Already he had 
learned the amount of reliance to be placed 
on feminine promises. 

‘But the white mice, mother?” he added 
anxiously. ‘You don’t like them ’cause of 
their tails.” 

“ No, I don’t like their tails,” said Betty 
with a shudder, “ but we will see.” 

* And they have to be cleaned out, mother, 
and the rabbits too.” 

“ Never mind your pets now, Bobbie. 
Let me tell you all about your nice school.” 


For the next few days, Bobbie felt the 






importance of the change in 
his, prospects, and confided it 
to all with whom he came in 
contact. The butcher said 
there was nothing like a good 
edication. The newspaper 
boy, to whom Bobbie further 
enumerated the details of his. 
new outfit, observed rather 
disrespectfully, “My eye! you 
will be a toff”; and the hair- 
dresser who gave his curly 
locks an extra clipping uttered 
the mendacious statement that 
he wished fe was going to 
school. 

But when it came to the eve 
vers of the eventful day, Bobbie 
went about looking unusually 
sober. He surveyed mourn- 
fully, with his hands in his 
pockets, the tunnel in his 
garden which was to have 
communicated with the water- 
butt and effected elaborate 
irrigation works for the benefit 
of his marigolds, radishes, and 
* love-lies-bleeding.” 

He inspected his slug trap 
sadly: no longer would it be 
his to catch slugs at nine- 
pence a dozen; they would 
devastate the garden in his absence. 

Trusty, the old fox-terrier, stood at his 
little master’s heels in a dejected attitude— 
he seemed to sniff parting in the air. 

So subdued was Bobby when it came to 
tea time that his mother had to draw on her 
imagination to paint the charms of Clare 
House. By the time she had finished, it 
would have appeared to a disinterested 
hearer that home was nowhere in comparison. 
But Bobbie listened sadly, evidently taking the 
majority of the statements cum grano salis. 

Betty tucked him up that night with a 
pang at her heart. However naughty he 
might have been during the day, Bobbie, 
like all children, looked simply cherubic when 
asleep. 

** Who would imagine, to look at him now, 
that Bobbie could ever be tiresome?” thought 
Betty, arranging the tossed bedclothes over 
his rounded limbs. “ Dear little chap!” she 
murmured, stooping to kiss his fair flushed 
cheek. 
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It was all bustle and confusion next day, 
till the time of starting. Bobbie bore up 
like a man: he kissed his sisters and the 
baby with no sign of emotion, but returned 
from bidding farewell to his pets and Trusty 
with suspiciously red eyes. 

Betty had had difficulty to swallow any 
lunch herself, because of a tiresome lump 
that would keep coming into her throat. 

She was glad when the first wrench of 
parting was over and they entered Dove- 
brook Station. Here she encountered the 
Vicar’s wife. 

“Oh! so your little boy is going to a 
boarding-school,” she said. ‘I heard some- 
thing about it in the village. I daresay you 
are right, Mrs. Travers, but I always think 
the home influence, you know 7 

“Tt must be pure cussedness on her 
part,” muttered Betty, flying to get the 
ticket. 





Clare House School stood up, large, 
white, and formidable, when they reached 
Calmford. 

“T don’t see no garden,” said Bobbie, 
looking disappointed. 

“No, but there is a nice playground,” 
replied his mother, thinking rather drearily 
of the walled-in gravelled enclosure, with its 
swing and gymnastic appliances, “and a 
cricket field. But, oh Bobbie, you must try 
and talk better.” 

“ How better?” asked Bobbie, looking 
mystified. 

School had commenced that day, and as 
they mounted the front-door steps they 
caught sight of several boys bending over 
their desks inaroominthe basement. Betty 
thought they looked rather forlorn, but then 
basement regions always have a depressing 
appearance. ‘ 

They were ushered into the drawing- 
room. Miss Bligh, a tall, thin woman, re- 
ceived them with chill graciousness, and her 
brother, the principal, patted Bobbie on the 
head and asked him his name. It was one 
of Bobbie’s failings to be shy with strangers, 
and instead of answering and looking up 


‘brightly, he stuck his chin in his neck and 


said nothing. 

Betty feared he would make a bad impres- 
sion, and murmured apologetically some- 
thing about her little boy seldom seeing 
people. 


“ Shy, eh ?” said the master, and though 
he smiled, Betty fancied there was a look in 
his eyes as if he could be pretty severe some- 
times. ‘ We will soon cure him of that. We 
will make a man of him, eh, my boy?” 

Bobbie shrank closer to his mother and 
got hold of a fold of her gown in his chubby 
fingers. 

““T am afraid he is rather a spoilt little 
man,” remarked Miss Bligh icily 

Betty smiled nervously. 

“You see, his father is away,” she said, 
glancing half appealingly from one to the 
other. But she met no resporise to reassure 
her. 

“T see,” said Mr. Bligh, “ it is quite time 
he came away from home, Mrs. Travers.” 

“Perhaps he had better be shown his 
quarters,” said his sister, and she led the 
way upstairs. 

“ This is where he will sleep,” throwing 
open the door of a large long room with 
rows of small beds like a hospital, and 
bare, barrack-like windows, “and here is his 
bed.” 

Bobbie gave a quick frightened glance and 
his grasp tightened. 

“Come, you don’t want to get into 
mother’s pocket, do you?” laughed Miss 
Bligh. “Excuse me a moment, I will see if 
they know where to put his box.” 

When she had left the room, Bobbie 
looked round ruefully, then he said in a timid 
whisper, “ Mother, who will tuck me up at 
night ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—perhaps Miss Bligh,” 
replied his mother, thinking of the contrast 
he would find between the chill touch of 
Miss Bligh’s virginal fingers and her own 
motherly caress. 

“When will the holidays come, mother ?” 
he asked in a tight little voice. 

“Oh, before very long,” answered Betty 
remorsefully, conscious of being a “lying 
prophet.” 

“‘What’s that? Asking about holidays!” 
exclaimed the sharp metallic voice of Miss 
Bligh at the door. ‘* Why, we’re only just 
beginning work: it is idle boys who want 
holidays directly.” 

“Tt is all so new to him,” faltered 
Betty. 

‘‘Well, Mrs. Travers, the little ones are 
going to have a game in the playground. 
Suppose I take Robert to join them, while 
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** The principal patted Bobby on the head and asked him his name” 


you have a cup of tea before you leave. I 
think you said you must catch the 5.20 
train ?” 

‘Oh, mother, don’t go yet,” whispered 
Bobbie, his eyes getting moist. 

“ Not just yet, darling. You go with Miss 
Bligh and have a nice game,” said Betty, 
disengaging the child’s clinging fingers. “I 
won’t go without saying good-bye to you.” 

But Bobbie refused to go unless his 
mother went with him, and so having landed 
him in the midst of a number of little 
fellows, about his own age or rather older, 
Betty was escorted back to the drawing- 
room, 

She felt as if her tea would choke her, and 
answered Miss Bligh’s remarks on the 
Eastern question utterly at random. Her 
heart was with the pathetic little figure in 
the playground, looking on at the games, in 
the condition likened by King Solomon to 
vinegar upon nitre. 

“IT mustn’t let you lose your train, Mrs. 
Travers,” said Miss Bligh presently. “The 
time,” glancing at the clock, “is getting on. 


I will see where my brother 
has got to: you would like to 
speak to him again, I ex- 
pect.” 

Betty acquiesced. Left 
alone in the large handsomely 
furnished drawing-room, she 
felt ready to cry. “Ihopel 
have done right,” she mur- 
mured to herself. 

Just then her eye fell on 
a large Bible on a table at 
her elbow. She recalled the 
old-fashioned method of find- 
ing a text to settle a diffi- 
culty, and with the hope of 
lighting upon some words to 
comfort her she opened it, at 
Job, as it happened, and saw 
these lines : 

“She is hardened against 
her young ones as though 
they were not hers.” 

She shut it again speedily 
with a flush of dismay as the 
principal and his sister re- 
turned leading Bobbie by the 
hand. 


“Here is the little man 
come to say good-bye to his mother,” said 
Mr. Bligh cheerfully. 

“ Oh, I can’t go,” thought Betty. Bobbie 
was pale and his lips quivered pitifully: he 
looked the picture of despair. 

A sudden thought struck Betty, a length- 
ening by a few moments of the precious 
remaining time 

“Mr. Bligh, may Bobbie—I ask it as a 
great favour—may he come to the station 
with me?” 

“ Oh, I think———” began Miss Bligh in 
a deterrent tone. 

The principal looked annoyed. “It is 
quite out of order, Mrs. Travers,” he replied, 
‘‘ but I suppose I must say yes.” 

** Who is to bring him back?” asked his 
sister in the manner of one proposing an 
insurmountable difficulty. 

“ Oh, well, perhaps you would accompany 
Mrs. Travers, Helen,” was the reply. 

“‘ Very well. I shall overtake you directly, 
Mrs. Travers. You go on with the boy.” 

Betty needed no second bidding, and she 
and her little son left the house together. 
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They had scarcely reached the station 
before the unwelcome figure of Miss Bligh 
appeared pursuing them along the platform. 

“Mother, you won’t forget to feed my 
rabbits and white mice, will you?” asked 
Bobbie, still holding tight to his mother’s 
hand. 

“No, oh no, darling. Stand back, here 
comes the train.” Betty spoke in gasps, her 
lips were dry, her face white and drawn. 

The train dashed in, there was a loud 
throbbing and hissing of steam from the 
engine, and a banging of opening and 
shutting doors. 

Betty thought with dread of her desolate 
return journey, of home without Bobbie for 
thirteen dreary weeks. 

*“ Are you going on by this train, ma’am?” 
asked a guard. 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,” answered Betty. A wild idea 
had just seized her. Close by Miss Bligh 
was standing, all ready to take possession 
of her brother’s new 
pupil. 

“T have nothing to 


read,” cried Betty. 
“Miss Bligh, would 


you mind getting me 
a paper or a magazine 
—The Graphic or Iilus- 
trated?” 

“‘T doubt if there is 
time, but I will try. 
Come, Bobbie.” 

“No, let him stay 
here,’’ said Betty, 
feverishly. There was 
a look in her eyes as 
of a hunted animal. 

Miss Bligh hurried 
away, nearly knocking 
over a porter in her 
haste. 

The man, recovering 

himself, came up to 
where Betty was, hold- 
ing the child’s hands 
in a grasp of iron. 
_ This young gentle- 
man going, ma’am?” 
he asked, his hand on 
the carriage door. 

Betty was watching 
Miss Bligh’s retreating 
figure. She hadreached 
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the bookstall ; in a moment she would be 
back. 

“Yes,” she said, in a desperate voice. 
* Lift him in, please.” 

“But, mother, are I going?” asked the 
little man, astonished, the tears which had 
gathered stopping short. “ 

Betty breathed hard; she held the door 
handle firmly. 

Miss Bligh had snatched The Graphic, and 
was flying back along the platform. 

“Don’t let her get me, mother,” cried 
Bobbie, “ please don’t let her.” 

The guard shouted “ All right,” the train 
began to move. Stay! was it going to stop 
again? 

Miss Bligh was waving wildly, but Betty 
put her head out of the window. 

“Tt is all right,” she shouted. “I have 
changed my mind; Bobbie is going back 
with me.” 

She just saw Miss Bligh’s face of thunder 





‘«*T’'ve changed my mind,’ said Betty” 





and surprise, and the platform receded from 
view. They were fairly off. 

“ My darling, my _ darling,” cried 
Betty, clasping Bobbie to her heart, “I 
won’t send you to school, after all. Thank 
God, I have got you safe, safe, safe!” she 
sobbed. 

“Mother, don’t squeeze me so tight,” 
gasped Bobbie. 

A gentleman in the farthest corner 
glared at Betty as if he fancied she 
might be an escaped lunatic, and at 
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the next stopping-place he changed car- 
rlages. 
* * * ” * 

“No, my dear little wife, I am too far 
away from you to scold you,” wrote the 
Major a few weeks later, “but I think you 
allowed yourself to be governed by your 
feelings. However, as you say you are very 
strict with Bobbie now, I hope no harm is 
done. You must teach the boy to be 
obedient, and whatever you do—don’t make 
a feather-bed soldier of him!” 
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GREAT BOOKS 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean or CANTERBURY 


CONCLUDING PAPER—"“ THE IMITATION OF CHRIST” 


glory and the benefit of great books in 
general. I have pointed tothe supremely 
imaginative grandeur of those mighty 
lessons which we may learn from Shakespeare, 
that “master of those who know.” I have 
spoken of Milton, towering like a colossal 
statue of antique Parian marble, over those 
low levels of sluggish life, “ where every 
molehill is a mountain, and every thistle a 
forest tree.” I have dwelt on the keen 
insight, homely wisdom, and spiritual faithful- 
ness of John Bunyan, the immortal tinker of 
Bedford. I have devoted three papers to those 
lessons of consummate importance which 
we may learn from the “ Divina Commedia” 
of Dante. If these papers have helped any, of 
my younger readers especially, to seek and to 
love that imperial society into which great 
books will admit them ; if they have taught 
any one howto relieve the oppressive pettiness 
of life by seeking the crowned circle of poets 
“with their garlands and singing robes about 
them ” ; if they have induced any to profit by 
the wisdom of those from whom we all may 
learn “ the great in conduct and the pure in 
thought ”—then they will not have been in 
vain. They will have contributed, in their 
small measure, to uplift us above our own 
selfishness, to enlarge, and to brighten, the 
narrow and dim horizon of our little lives. 
What the book is of which I am now 


| HAVE spoken in these papers of the 


about to speak, and why I speak of it, will 
best be learnt from this scene in the pages 
of a great work of fiction. 

A young girl, full of imagination and sensi- 
bility, is painfully burdened with the trials 
and unsatisfied yearnings of life. Rebelling 
against her lot, fainting under its loneliness, 
her eyes often filling with idle tears, she is 
frightened by the sense that it was not 
difficult for her to become a very demon. 
In this mood, at once miserable and re- 
bellious, she goes into her little attic to find 
relief in books. “She thought that it was 
part of the hardship of her life that there 
was laid upon her the burden of larger wants 
than others seemed to feel; that she was 
constantly troubled with a vague, hopeless 
yearning for that something, whatever it was, 
that was greatest and best on earth. Poor 
child! as she leaned her head against the 
window-frame, with her hands clasped tighter 
and tighter, and her foot beating the ground, 
she was as lonely in her trouble as if she had 
been the only girl in the civilised world. 
Her soul was untrained for inevitable 
struggles.” Owing to the stereotyped inanity 
of her education, she had no share in the 
hard-won treasures of thought which genera- 
tions of painful toil have laid up for the race 
of men. Her intellectual outfit, like that of 
thousands, consisted only of shreds and 
patches of feeble literature and false history ; 
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she had much futile “ information,” but no 
knowledge of those irreversible laws, without 
and within her, which, when they govern the 
habits, become morality, and when they 
develop the feelings, become religion. At 
last her eyes glanced over the books which 
lay on the window-shelf. Most of them she 
listlessly pushed aside, but she was caught 
by the name of one of them. She took up 
the little old clumsy volume with some 
curiosity ; it had the corners turned down in 
many places, and some hand, now for ever 
quiet, had made at certain passages strong 
pen-and-ink marks, long since browned by 
time. Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, and 
read where the quiet hand pointed ; and here 
were some of the things which she read from 
this old book : 

“ Know that the love of thyself doth hurt 
thee more than anything in the world. If 
thou seekest this or that, and wouldest be here 
or there, to enjoy thine own will and pleasure, 
thou shalt never be quiet, nor free from care. 
In everything somewhat will be wanting ; and 
in every place there will be some that will 
cross thee. Above and below, which way 
soever thou turnest, thou wilt find the cross, 
and must have patience, if thou wilt have 
inward peace, and enjoy an everlasting crown. 
If thou desire to mount unto this height, 
thou must set out courageously, and lay the 
axe at the root of inordinate inclination to 
thyself, and to private and earthly good. 
Overcome self-love, and thou wilt have peace. 
Many have suffered much more than thou ; 
call to mind their sufferings, and thou shalt 
easier bear thy little adversities. But if thy 
troubles seem to thee not little, may not the 
cause be thine own impatience? Blessed are 
those ears that receive the whispers of the 
divine voice, and listen not to the whisperings 
of the world. Blessed are they- who seek 
not petty human falsities, but for the truth 
which teacheth inwardly.” 

This was what the young girl read; and 
as she read such words, “a strange thrill of 
awe passed through her, as if she had been 
awakened in the night by a strain of solemn 
music, telling her of those whose souls had 
been astir while hers was in stupor.” She 
went on reading, and read : 

“Why dost thou gaze about thee here, 
since this is not thy placeof rest? Earth is 
but thy passing journey heavenwards. All 
tnings pass away, and thou with them. 
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Cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled 
and perish. If a man should give up all, it 
is as nothing. The one thing necessary is 
that, having left all, he should leave himself, 
and go wholly out of himself, and retain 
nothing of self-love. Forsake thyself, resign 
thyself, then shall all vain imaginations, evil 
disturbances, superfluous cares fly away. 
Immoderate fear and inordinate love shall 
leave thee, and thou shalt have inward 
peace.” 

** Maggie,” says the writer, “ drew a long 
breath, and pushed her heavy hair back, as 
if to see a sudden vision of life more clearly. 
Here, then, was a secret of life that would 
enable her to renounce all other secrets. 
She must stand out of herself, she must 
regard her life as an insignificant part of a 
divinely guided whole. This voice out of 
the far-off Middle Ages was the direct com- 
munication of a human soul’s belief and ex- 
perience. It came to heras an unquestioned 
message. ‘The reason why the small, old- 
fashioned book, for which you need only pay 
sixpence at a bookstall, works miracles to 
this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness, 
is because it was written down bya hand 
that waited for the heart’s promptings ; it is 
the chronicle of a solitary hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust and triumph: and so it 
remains, to all time, a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolations; the 
voice of a brother, who, years ago, felt, and 
suffered, and renounced; in the cloister 
perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured head, 
with much chanting and long fasts, and with 
a fashion of speech different from ours, but 
under the same silent, far-off heavens, and 
with the same passionate desires, the same 
strivings, the same failures, the same 
weariness.” 

Now what was the name of this book 
which the young girl found, and which taught 
her, as it may teach us, patience and self- 
renunciation ; and thus to find peace amid 
the trials of life, and “the quotidian ague 
of its frigid impertinences”? It was the 
‘Imitation of Christ,” usually attributed to 
Thomas & Kempis. Its permanent and 
universal popularity shows how it can meet 
the wants and stir the feelir.gs of the human 
heart. Not even the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with the potent spell of its allegory, has 
reached the same astonishing pre-eminence 
of popularity. It is a proof that “the voice 
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of the Sibyl ”—#.e., the voice of inspiration— 
as the old Greek thinker said, “ uttering 
things simple and unperfumed, and un- 
adorned, reaches through unnumbered years 
by the aid of God.” The “Imitation of 
Christ” has been in men’s hands for some 
five centuries. Its editions are to be counted 
by thousands, and though it was written by 
one of different nationality, of different life, 
of different religion from our own; though, 
since he was laid in his unknown grave, 
empires have risen and fallen, churches have 
flourished and decayed—yet even here in 
England, and at this close of the nineteenth 
century, it is probable that nearly every 
person of any education possesses a copy of 
the book, and is familiar with those “ brief, 
quivering sentences,” which make us feel, 
while we read them, as if we had laid our 
hand upon the heart, throbbing with sorrows 
like our own, which beat so many centuries 
ago in the old monk’s breast. 

Who wrote this famous book? It can- 
not be known with certainty. The writer 
himself said, “‘ Love to be unknown,” and 
*‘Search not who spoke this or that, but 
attend to what is spoken.” The glory of the 
authorship—though the writer held it mere 
vanity to seek for earthly glory—belongs 
either to Thomas 4 Kempis, a German monk, 
or Jean Gerson, ambassador of the King of 
France at the Council of Constance, and one 
of the grandest figures of his time. 

Both of them lived in that dreary age 
of lead and iron, of political anarchy, and 
ecclesiastical degradation, of war, famine, 
misery and corruption which marked the 
early years of the fifteenth century. Thomas 
& Kempis, born in 1379, died at the age of 
nihety-two ; Gerson, born in 1363, died at 
sixty-one. Thus they were contemporaries 
for forty-five years of their lives; but they 
were men of utterly different destinies. 
Thomas, son of a humble artisan, a copier of 
MSS., was received into a monastery at 
twenty-one, and lived in his cell for seventy- 
one years of almost unbroken calm and 
uneventful obscurity, most happy when he 
was alone in angello cum libello (* in a little 
corner with a little book”). Far different was 
the tumultuous, impassioned career of the 
Frenchman, Jean Gerson, “the most 
Christian doctor,” as he was called. His 
life rang with combats and contradictions. 
Living in the perilous days of Azincour, and 


the Great Schism, in the days when a maniac 
was king of France, and a monster was Pope 
of Rome, he moved in thunderstorms. In 
religious controversy we find him now 
denouncing the autocracy of Popes in 
language which leads to his denunciation 
by Romish bishops as a precursor of the 
Reformation; and nowpersuading the Council 
of Constance to burn John Huss, the Wycliffe 
of Bohemia. . And when his life seemed to 
have culminated in one long failure ; when 
the University of Paris, of which hehad become 
Chancellor at thirty-one, and whose authority 
he had so splendidly supported, was 
humiliated and crushed; when he had to fly 
in disguise from land to land; when he had 
wholly failed to elevate a sordid and ava- 
ricious episcopate, or reform an ignorant 
and corrupted priesthood; thus forced to see 
how little is man even at his greatest, and 
how “man’s nothing-perfect” shrivels into 
insignificance before the all-completeness 
of God, the great Chancellor, who had 
been the soul of mighty Councils, and the 
terror of contumacious Popes, took his 
obscure refuge in a humble monastery, and 
there passed his days in deepest humility 
and submission. His earlier ambitions had 
faded from his soul like the burning hues of 
a stormy sunset; but as, when the sunset 
crimson has faded, we see the light of the 
eternal stars, so, when the painted vapours 
of earthly objects had lost their colouring, 
Gerson could gaze at last on those “ living 
sapphires ” which glow in the deep firmament 
of spiritual hopes. He who had taken an 
honoured place among Princes and Cardinals 
now gathered the little children round him, 
and leading them to the altar, taught them 
there to uplift their little innocent white 
hands to heaven and to pray for him, “ Oh 
my God! Oh my Creator! have pity on thy 
poor servant, Jean Gerson!” So, with the 
little ones gathered round his dying bed, 
that he might breathe his last amid their 
purity and peace, died the greatest orator 
and leader of his day, and on his tomb they 
carved the two words, “ Sursum corda!” 
(“ Lift up your hearts”). 

But though both the humble German, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and the fiery French- 
man, Jean Gerson, may have had some share 
in writing the “Imitation of Christ,” it really 
has no single author. It is the legacy of 
ages, the gospel of all that was best in mon- 
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asticism, ‘‘the psalter of the solitary, the 
epic poem of the inward life.” It has been 
compared to a monastic garden, filled with 
“the white lilies of purity, the roses of 
divine love, the blue cyanias of heavenly 
meditation, the dark violets of mighty prayer.” 
It is an outcome of the ascetic ideal, with its 
glorification of humility, labour and obe- 
dience. Its-spirit is that of Saint Benedict, 
who, one evening, stood in the window of 
his monastery at Monte Cassino, and saw 
the wide world beneath him bathed in glory 
and sunshine, and, inspexit et despexit, “gazed 
on, and looked down upon it all.” It 
recalls the stories of how St. Bernard, as a 
boy, plunged into the icy pool, and stood in 
it neck deep to subdue rebellious passions ; 
and how they found St. Bonaventura washing 
the humblest vessels of his convent, when 
they came to offer him a cardinal’s hat; and 
how, when he was asked the source of his 
astonishing knowledge, he pointed in silence 
to his crucifix: and how St. Francis of 
Assisi stripped himself of everything, and 
begged for the Church of God ; and how St. 
Thomas Aquinas breathed the daily prayer, 
‘‘Give me, O God, a noble heart, which no 
earthly affection can drag down,” and how, 
when the vision appeared to him and said, 
‘‘ Thou hast written well of me, O Thomas, 
what reward dost thou desire?” he answered 
with meek rapture, “ Non aliam, nisi te, 
Domine” (“ No other reward than Thyself, O 
Lord!”) What the book mainlyteaches is self- 
renunciation. It is the best expression of the 
eternal yearning of the soul, its profound 
self-questionings, its pathetic familiarity with 
the love of God in Christ. We are not 
called upon to be monks, or to hide our- 
selves in solitude : 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky ; 


but yet we may learn from this book that, 
if we would escape “ the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain,” we must often be alone 
with our own thoughts, and that “ solitude is 
the audience chamber of God.” In an age 
of so much religious lacquer and sham as 


‘this is, when 


We seek all lands from pole to pole, 
We chatter, nod, and hurry by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die, 


how good for us to read in this book the 
chapters on thoroughly searching our own 
consciences, and on holy purposes of amend- 
ment; how good it is to strengthen our 
conviction that God has revealed Himself in 
His works, and in His Son, so that, both 
without and within us, the natural and the 
supernatural coexist eternally, and God hath 
not left Himself without witness to any 
human soul. 

The book abounds both in isolated sen- 
tences of deep value and in broad lessons. 

Take, for instance, such sentences as these: 
“ Beware of much talk; be alone with thy- 
self, and enjoy thy God.” 

“More speedily is the outward enemy 
overcome if the inward man be not laid 
waste.” 

“First there cometh to the mind a bare 
thought, then a strong imagination of evil, 
then a delight therein, and a depraved 
motion, and then consent ; and so, by little 
and little, our wicked enemy getteth com- 
plete entrance, when he is not resisted at the 
beginning.” 

I would specially, however, indicate two 
great lessons which we may learn from this 
book. 

The first is the truth which the writer so 
well brings out—Romanist, and priest, and 
monk though he was—of the direct, perpetual, 
immediate, unimpeded access of the soul to 
God. 

It is the very inmost virus of Romanism, 
and of all systems which imbibe its errors, 
that they would fain intrude human priests, 
imperfect as they always are—and grossly 
corrupt and unworthy as in age after age they 
have often been—into that awful solitude 
where the soul is alone with God: that they 
would thrust all sorts of human intermediaries 
between the soul and its Creator. Men are 
always trying to lean on broken reeds which 
pierce the hand, and do not approach God 
as a child, with all its sins, comes for forgive- 
ness to its father. In this book there is no 
attempt to thrust a man that shall die—a man 
himself laden with imperfections, and who 
may not even be a good specimen of an 
ordinary man—between the soul and its 
Eternal Creator. There is no vulgarising of 
the deepest emotions to human eyes; no 
wearing of the soul upon the sleeve for daws 
to peck at; no dabbling of the profane hand 
of man in the secrets of the microcosm. The 
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‘Imitation of Christ” sends the penitent 
neither to Church nor Council, nor Pope, 
nor Priest, nor Saint, nor Angel, but to its 
Eternal God. It says, “Go fearlessly, O 
Prodigal, and clasp thy Saviour’s very feet.” 
It recognises the fundamental truth that 
“no man may deliver his brother, nor make 
agreement unto God for him; for it cost 
more to redeem their souls, so that he must 
let that alone for ever.” 

Secondly, we may learn from it a most 
needful warning against the perils which beset 
an age of ease. Thousands have come, I 
know not how, to imagine that heaven may, 
so to speak, be “ won in an easy chair,” and 
that the crown of victorious amaranth will be 
dropped, quite naturally, on the dozing fore- 
heads of the lounging, the idle, and full-fed. 
It is not so; it never can beso. Life is a 
warfare in which there is no discharge: 


Shall we be carried to the skies 
On slumbrous beds of ease, 

While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed thro’ bloody seas ? 


Not so! the body must be subdued, the 
flesh mortified, the passions mastered, the 
cross taken, the race run, the battle fought. 
We must ever be on the watch against gradual 
and against sudden temptation ; against sin, 
when it approaches as a creeping serpent, 
all noiseless glitter and secret fascination ; 
and when it crashes out upon us, “ terrible, 
and with a tiger’s leaps.” We are naturally 
prone to sinful self-indulgence. We must 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, nor 
can we acquire our own souls without long 
and strenuous effort. <A lax view of sin, as 
this book will teach us, is simply a false view 
of sin. 


A spotless child sleeps on the flowering moss ; 
’Tis well for him; but when a sinful man, 
Envying such slumber, may desire to put 

His guilt away, shall he return to peace 
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At once by lying there? Our sires knéw well 
The fitting course for such: dark cells, dim lamp, 
A stone floor one may writhe on like a worm, 

No mossy pillow blue with violets! 


These are two of the great lessons of 
life which this book will teach us: the duty 
and privilege of going direct to God: the 
peril of a careless, easy, and unwatchful life, 
that lives only to eat, and drink, and sleep, 
and get money, and indulge its own evil 
desires. But no purely human book is 
perfect. The “Imitatio Christi” is too sad ; 
too little cognisant that God allows and 
wishes us to live, not only under “the 
tenebrous avenues of cypress,” but also in 
the glad natural light of His countenance, in 
a world wrapped round with sweet air, and 
filled with sunshine, and abounding in know- 
ledge. It also teaches too great a self- 
absorption in the working out of our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. We must 
not “ expand ourselfishness to infinitude” and 
call that religion. We must ever remember 
that love to God is most acceptably shown 
by love to our fellow man. On these defects 
I will not dwell. The author of the 
“Imitation of Christ ” was a saint: the saints 
are but, as Luther said, ““dewdrops on the 
head of the Bridegroom, lost in the glory of 
His hair.” Their brightest lustre is but as 
the dim earthshine reflected from our planet 
upon the unilluminated orb of its crescent 
satellite. All other teaching, however saintly, 
can but bring home to us a part of the divine 
teaching of Christ. It requires to be cor- 
rected and completed by this, the very word 
of God: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
—Thou only, Thou for ever—Thou hast the 
words of eternal life ” : 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow ar.d thro’ 
sinning, 
Christ shall suffice you, for He hath sufficed ; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


deep, 
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FOURTH PAPER—THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AutHor oF “ TRAVEL-PICTURES FROM PALESTINE” 


BOUT twenty thousand acres of fertile 
islets in the Nile are drowned or 
swept away every year by the ever- 
changing currents. The genius of 

experts has wrung a vast mass of knowledge 
from the monuments and the mummies; 
but, like these islets in the Nile, the most of 
it soon disappears from the mind of the 
average reader. It must be confessed that 
much of it is nearly as barren as the Libyan 
desert and as dry as mummy-bandages. 
Ancient Egypt was such an eccentric and 
paradoxical land, its ways were so alien from 
ours, that many of the teachings of its sages 
cannot gain a permanent lodging in occi- 
dental minds. Nevertheless, we all may with 
advantage borrow of these Egyptians many 
“jewels of silver and jewels of gold.” 
Would our readers care to examine some of 
these choice antique gems ? 

St. Stephen tells us (Acts vii. 22) that 
Moses “ was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” His words intimate that 
their knowledge deserved the name of wisdom, 
that their wisdom was very extensive, that 
Moses had mastered it, and that his mastery 
of it was worthy of special commendation 
and might have helped him to be “ mighty 
in words and in deeds.” 

Many writers believe that both Moses and 
Plato owed much of their wisdom to the 
Egyptians. Pythagoras says that in the 
teaching of the Egyptian priests lies a wisdom 
as mighty as the pyramids. Some would 
discover traces of Egyptian influence in the 
moral and sanitary laws of Moses. As truth 
must take its mould from the opposing errors, 
we can easily believe, for example, that the 
phrases in the first and second command- 
ments were shaped by the idolatries of the 
Egyptians. For they paid sacred homage 
to things in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, and in the water under the earth: 
they had thirty-one sacred animals, and they 
worshipped the hawk, the ibis, and the 
crocodile. 

Pharaoh’s question to Jacob at once 
suggests itself to the student of the wisdom 


of the Egyptians— How old art thou?” 
Many have tried to remount the stream of 
history and get within hail of primitive man. 
In this region we must be content mean- 
while with guess-work. We may believe 
that reliable detailed history of Egypt is not 
yet possible beyond the days of Solomon. 
Some believe that monuments have been 
discovered which carry us up to 5000 or 
6000 years B.C. We now know that many 
more than forty centuries look down upon us 
from the pyramids. 

But, some will anxiously ask, how can this 
be reconciled with the book of Genesis, 
which is supposed to teach that man has 
not yet been quite six thousand years on the 
earth? Unfortunately we have been taught 
something which we must unlearn, and the 
process is painful to not a few. The chron- 
ology given in the margin of some Bibles 
has no authority whatever, and cannot 
possibly be correct. For one thing, it is 
surely no part of the aim of a revelation 
from God to chronicle dates or satisfy our 
historical curiosity. Dates do not enter into 
our duty to God or man. The original 
Hebrew of the Bible had no vowel points, 
and in many cases the vowels would decide 
the numbers. Moreover “son” and “father” 
in the Bible, except where the context 
determines otherwise, have not the same 
precise meaning as with us. “Son” means 
merely descendant, and “ father” ancestor, 
however far he may be removed. David is 
called “ the father” of Hezekiah (2 Kings 
xviii. 3) though more than three hundred 
years intervened, and many similar cases 
could be given. Christ is called “ the Son” 
of David, though a thousand years lay between 
them. Even the genealogy of Christ (St. Matt. 
i, 8, 1 Chron. iii, 11 and 12) omits three 
links in the chain. Josiah is there said to 
beget his grandson, and Joram his great- 
great-grandson. The vagueness which be- 
longs in Bible language to “son” and 
“ father” belongs also to the word “ beget.” 
Often, too, “year” and “ day” are mystic 
words, and have not our modern sense. 
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Further, many of the names in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis evidently stand for a 
race or dynasty, like the names of Pharaoh, 
Cesar, the Sultan, the Czar, or Tudor. 
This is no modern view, for Augustine says 
that the names in the genealogies of Genesis 
represent “nations, not men.” Many of 
these names could scarcely have belonged 
to individuals, for they are in the plural, and 
some of them signify races and cities. Such 
are “ Mizraim,” which means Egypt; “ the 
Amorite,” “the Hivite,” Sidon,” &c. 
The Bible itself thus teaches us not to 
expect from it a perfect chronology, and the 
Bible student should have no anxiety about 
those discoveries which seem to place the 
origin of our race in a more remote antiquity 
than our fathers imagined. 

I shall now describe a few of the most 
markworthy features of the religion of the 
Egpytians. 

(1) Their religion was the supreme fact in 
their lives. ‘ They are religious to excess,” 
says Herodotus, “far beyond any other race 
of men.” All the ruins in Egypt endorse 
this testimony. Their houses were built of 
wood and Nile mud, but their temples were 
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of granite. Every Egyptian who could 
afford it had a private chapel in his dwelling- 
house, and he said grace before every meal. 
Pharaoh, when at war, had a portable chapel 
as a part of his outfit. Before every battle 
prayers were offered and victims sacrificed 
for each division of the army. Every 
wealthy Egyptian cherished the ambition of 
leaving an endowment for pious uses. 
Tokens of the exuberant piety of the people 
abounded through the whole land. Every 
house: had a sacred spot at which family 
worship was daily offered, and the fires on 
their hearths were always kindled from the 
sacred flame in the temple. The oldest 
medical book in the world, the Ebers’ 
Papyrus, is saturated with religion. Some 
men of our own day have been deeply im- 
pressed by the religious zeal of these ancients. 
In a preface to a volume of Canon Liddon’s 
letters his sister says, “Dr. Liddon’s interests 
were always the same. This was nowhere 
more evident than in Egypt, which had for 
him extraordinary fascinations, because, as he 
would frequently explain, the life of the 
ancient Egyptians all pointed one way: their 
monuments and their literature alike show 
that they held the real business of their life 
to be preparation for death. It was neither 
on their palaces nor on their public buildings 
that they lavished their art and wealth, but 
on their temples and their tombs. ‘ What 
an example for us!’ he would often say, 
‘one that can only fill us with humiliation 
and shame.’ ” 

(2) It is generally admitted that the oldest 
Egyptian religion was the simplest and the 
purest, and that its development was in the 
direction of degeneration and decay. It 
reveals no trace of the making of religion 
slowly out of the rudest materials. “I do 
not believe,” says Renouf, ‘that the sublimer 
portions cf the Egyptian religion are the 
result of a process of elimination or 
development from the grosser.” To the 
Egyptians are specially applicable the words 
of Max Miiller in his Hibbert Lectures (pp. 
53, 79): “ Religion is nota new invention. 
It is at least as old as the world we know.” 
“The earliest man was in possession of 
religion, or rather possessed by religion.” 
These men on the utmost verge of the 
storied past were not content with mere 
morality, but always mixed it with religious 
mysteries. Their oldest documents are 
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religious. The best antiquaries, Tholuck 
tells us, find that everywhere tradition, not 
speculation, is the mother of religion as of 
speech ; that the common people were fully 
more religious than the learned; that the 
barbarians were at least as religious as the 
most cultivated nations, and that religion is 
embalmed in the traditions and institutions 
that have come down to us from prehistoric 
times. They discover traces of religion 
growing wild and luxuriating like wind-sown 
plants in the richest soil. 

The relative purity of the earliest religion 
is very striking. There were, we are told, 
no beast-headed gods during the first 
dynasties. Tiele says that there were no 
images of the gods before the thirteenth 
dynasty. In the old empire men and 
women had an active share in the worship, 
and the priests had not the enormous power 
which they afterwards gained. 

It has often been noticed that the life 
pictured on the old monuments reveals a far 
higher standard of morality than has been 
found in Egypt during the last twenty-five 
centuries. Cleopatra, the last of the 


Egyptian sovereigns, and the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, show the degra- 
dation to which this famous race had fallen. 





In the time of Christ, Egyptian religion was 
scorned even by the heathen. 

The Egyptians seem to have reached their 
highest water-mark all round at the earliest 
dawn of history. Their traditions favoured 
this view. They believed in a golden age 
beyond Menes, when gods reigned in the 
land, and the people were without care, and 
the generous earth of her own accord poured 
plenty into the lap of man. “Of the time 
when he was yet a savage we detect no 
trace,” says Miss Edwards. .* His faintest, 
farthest footprint on the sands of time bears 
the impress of a sandal.” Their earliest 
works in art and architecture are their best. 
Striking proofs of this fact are found in the 
Museum at Cairo. On entering the first 
room we are saluted by the oldest specimens 
of art yet discovered. Among these is the 
oldest painting in the world, it is believed— 
a flock of geese pasturing. ‘In it we see 
largeness of style allied with complete finish ; 
it would do credit to a Royal Academician.” 
In the: same room are the marvellous 
“speaking” portrait statues of Prince Ra 
Hotep and his wife Princess Nefert. They 
are, so far as is known, the oldest statues in 
the world. Egyptian art has not surpassed 
these masterpieces. When the sunlight falls 
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upon their eyes the couple seem to be alive, 
and to be giving you a look of friendly 
recognition. The eyes are most ingeniously 
formed. The white is a piece of white 
quartz, and the pupils are of transparent 
rock crystal. A small silver nail has been 
so placed as to receive and reflect the light. 
The living eye is thus successfully imitated. 
What a marvel of art to have been created 
millenniums ago! 

In the second room stands, or used to 
stand, the wooden statue of Ra-Em-Ka, 
Inspector of Works in the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty when the great pyramids were a- 
building. Quite possibly he had some share 
in the erection of them. His open eyes are 
as lifelike and “uncanny” as those of 
Ra Hotep and Nefert. He is also called 
“the Sheikh of the Village,” because the 
peasant who found him in the sand noticed 
his likeness to their own sheikh, and ex- 
claimed, “ Here’s our sheikh!” The faces of 
these three statues display no mean order 
of character and civilisation. 

(3) The ancient Egyptians held the unity 
and spirituality of God. The belief in the 
one only God is found in the ritual of the 
dead, and seems to have been at the root of 
their mysteries. Among the initiated at 
least, their innumerable gods were but in- 
carnations or manifestations of the attributes 
of the one and only God, and were tolerated 
for the sake of the common people. The 
sacred text repeatedly calls God “ the One,” 
and “the Only One.” This foundation- 
truth is found in their hymns, as, for 
example! : 


God is One and alone, and there is none 
other with Him. 

God is the One, the One who has made all 
things. 

God is a Spirit, a hidden Spirit, the Spirit 
of Spirits, the divine Spirit. 

God has existed from the beginning. 

God is Father and Mother, the Father of 
Fathers, and the Mother of Mothers. 


Believers in an “ instinctive monotheism ” 
vill naturally be attracted to the ancient 
‘Egyptians. Renouf’s Hibbert Lectures 
supply ample materials for this study. 
<¢ Where,” he asks, “shall we find such a 
prayer in heathen Greek or Roman times 
as this: ‘O my God and Lord, who hast 
anade me and formed me, give me an eye to 


Sir 


see and an ear to hear thy glories’?” He 
thus sums up the results of his studies: 
‘A sense of the Eternal and Jnfinite, Holy 
and Good, governing the world, and upon 
which we are dependent, of right and wrong, 
of holiness and virtue, of immortality and 
retribution—such are the elements of Egyp- 
tian religion.” 

Many of these great Egyptian thinkers 
must have been earnest seekers after God, 
and they were more successful in their 
search than the sages of other non-Christian 
nations. 

(4) Their modes of worship also interest 
us. The people at first had a large share in 
worship, but by-and-by the priests became 
powerful and grasping, and at last they filled 
the throne of the Pharaohs. In Joseph’s 
time they possessed great power and rich 
endowments. “Only the land of the 
priests he [Joseph] bought not, for the 
priests had a portion assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which 
Pharaoh gave them” (Genesis xlvii, 22, 26). . 
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They gave extraordinary attention to cleanli- 
ness and wore white garments. These had 
a symbolic meaning, for a priest is reported 
as saying, “Only stainless garments befit 
this feast; only hearts without spot.” They 
had two ideographs of a priest. The one 
was a vase from which incense ascended, 


the offering of 


incense 


THE TWO IDEOGRAPHS OF A PRIEST 
the other a vase from which fresh water was 
poured. These two symbols fitly represented 
the God-ward and the man-ward side of the 
priest’s office. He was to present acceptable 
offerings to God and also to cleanse and 
purify the soul and life of man. 

The gods themselves were supposed to 
officiate at the consecration of the king. 
The gods Thoth and Horus—the gods of 
truth and healing—are pictured on the 
monuments as pouring over the king a 
double jet of the emblems of life and purity 
—from two vases—a very beautiful idea. 
This function is thus described on the 
monuments : “ He places oil that he may 
be made a giver of life.” Pharaoh was thus 
called “the anointed of the gods.” The 
title of the Lord’s anointed” is very 
ancient. 

The monuments often represent the king 
in the act of worship. He kneels before 
his god and gives him the ankh, the sacred 
symbol of life or the soul. ‘This ankh is a 
cross with a handle; some say that it was 
originally a duplicate of the key with which 
the Nile barrier was opened for irrigating 
the fields. The god accepts the emblem of 
life and gives it back to the worshipper. In 
some cases a whole bucketful of ankhs is 
poured into the lap of the suppliant. 
Beautiful and suggestive ideas! By these 
sacred object-lessons the Egyptian was 


taught that his soul was his that he might 
make it God’s ; that his life was never really 
his own till he had given it up to God; and 
that when he gave his all to God he received 
from him life and life more abundantly. 

(5) The previous papers in this series have 
proved that the moral teaching of ancient 
Egypt contained many noble elements. They 
held very firmly all the great principles which 
lie at the foundation of morality, Their 
gods were moral beings, and they were fully 
persuaded that every man would receive in 
the other world the due reward of all his 
deeds. There is scarcely a single duty which 
is not recognised in their systems. They 
likened the good man to the pure white lily 
rising up out of the muddy waters of the 
Nile—always touching impurity, but catching 
no taint from it. 

Well-known pictures have made us familiar 
with the Egyptian custom of introducing a 
mummy during a banquet. It was meant 
to warn each guest of his mortality, and of 
the transitory nature of human pleasures, and 
also to teach that men ought to “love one 
another.” As the mummy represented Osiris, 
it also reminded men of the day of judgment. 
The Greeks, however, regarded or used this 
practice as an excitement to enjoy greedily 
the fleeting pleasures of this life. It gave 
emphasis to the Epicurean motto: “Live 
while you live.” 

In the spirit of a generous eclecticism this. 
paper has selected the noblest attainments. 
and aspirations of the Egyptian sages. But, 
to tell the whole truth, we have extracted 
only the pure gold from the base alloy with 
which it is mingled. Others emphasise the 
darker side of the subject. Wendel, in his. 
“ History of Egypt,” declares that the original 
religion was animism, which developed into- 
polydemonism, and then into an agglo- 
merated polytheism. The whole of Egyptian 
theology is like the image of gold and clay 
in Daniel’s vision: it might easily be smitten 
to pieces by the stone of criticism. The 
many noble ideas in it are like rays of light 
Struggling with the darkness which at last 
swallowed them up. ‘These lofty ideas are 


like the half-hewn obelisk which the traveller 
finds in the quarries of Syene, still united to- 
the parent rock. 

In the years immediately before Christ 
many of the finest spirits in Egypt revolted 
against the popular beast-worship and the 
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bewildering mob of idols, and sought refuge 
in the wisdom of their forefathers, who lived 
before religion had been so sadly corrupted. 
That wisdom became to many of them a 
schoolmaster to bring them to Christ. They 
first became proselytes of the gate. They 
were attracted by the majesty, simplicity, 
purity, and openness of Judaism, in contrast 
to the theatrical processions, the empty and 
unspiritual mysteries, and the bankrupt 
morality of the native religion. Ebers, in his 
«“‘Die Schwestern,” describes the steps by 
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which two thoughtful Egyptian women passed 
from Egyptian idolatry to Judaism, using 
stoicism as a halfway-house. Among such 
as these the Gospel won its first triumphs in 
the Land of the Lotus. The whole process 
is revealed in the 8th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, in that exquisitely beautiful 
story of Queen Candace’s Ethiopian Prime 
Minister. Starting, we may believe, from 
“the wisdom of the Egyptians,” he was led 
on to the better wisdom which the great 
Teacher offers to all the sons of men. 
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A CHAT WITH THE REV. W. CARLILE 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


HE career of the Rev. Wilson Carlile, 
founder of the Church Army and 
rector of St. Mary-at-Hill, has been 
a sufficiently remarkable one. The 

curate who, sixteen years ago, was utterly 
unknown outside the limits of his parish, 
has become a prominent public figure: a 
social reformer, a popular preacher, the head 
and front of a score or more of unceasing 
activities, with ramifications not only through 
the United Kingdom, but in many of our 
colonial dependencies. The work of the 
Army is now sanctioned and endorsed by 
Church dignitaries of every grade of opinion. 
The Army has sixty-three Labour Homes in 
London and the provinces, anda staff of 
more than six hundred men and women 
engaged in social and evangelistic work. 
During 1897 the Army had the spending of 
498,000 ; seventeen years ago there was no 
such organisation in existence. 

Four years ago the living of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, in the City of London, was vacant; the 
church itself was closed; it seemed likely 
enough that it would remain so for an in- 
definite period. There are not a hundred 
people in the parish, and there are three 
other Anglican churches within eighty yards. 
An agreeable little sinecure for the lucky 
man who obtained it—about four hundred 
pounds a year and a house to live in. So 
thought the patron, Sir Henry Peek, and, 


having a keen admiration for Mr. Carlile, he 
gave him this pleasant preferment. 

Sinecures are hard to come by in these 
days, and it is still harder to preserve them 
from innovation. Public bodies, and even 
private persons, have been so busily at work 
that soon the poor sinecurist will, spite 
of ancient precedent, have to work for 
his living like the rest of us. And so it fell 
out at St. Mary-at-Hill. Neither pity nor 
sympathy, however, need be wasted on Mr. 
Carlile ; he himself it was who effected the 
change. He did not wait the inroad of 
reforming zeal from the outside. He might 
have waited long enough: sinecures are said 
to die hard in the City. 

The church was reopened. From seven 
or eight—the average congregation—it grew 
and grew until at last, as the officials tell 
you, they consider the attendance poor unless 
the pews are filled to their utmost capacity, 
and supplemented as the evening goes on by 
camp stools ranged down the length of the 
aisle. 

The services are in fact one of the features 
of church-going London. They are de- 
signed chiefly to attract the working classes, 
and in this they succeed completely, probably 
beyond those of any other church in the 
metropolis. There is a full band of wind 
and string instruments, a surpliced choir of 
men and women, limelight views of sacred 
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subjects, and vocal and instrumental solos. 
The extraordinary effect of these essentially 
modern methods is enhanced by the ancient 
air of the church, its high oaken pews, and 
quaint armorial trophies. Mr. Carlile’s 
programme of work for Sunday at St. Mary- 
at-Hill lasts from nine in the morning till 
ten at night, and includes the holding of a 
meeting in Petticoat Lane when the weekly 
fair is at its height. 

I asked him for some details about him- 
self. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “ my life has been 
an uneventful one. I was sixteen years in 
business as a banker in the City before I 
joined the Church. 1 went to the assist- 
ance of the French provincial banks during 
the siege of Paris, but 1 fear I have no 
sensational adventures to tell you of, even 
in those exciting times. I entered Highbury 
College in 1878, was ordained deacon two 
years later, and priest in 1880. My first and 
only curacy was at St. Mary Abbott’s, Ken- 
sington, under the Rev. the Hon. Carr 
Glynn, I was attached to the district church 
of St. Paul’s. The evening services were 
poorly attended, and I commenced holding 


small open-air services each night of the 
week. Kensington does not sound a very 
promising field for Church Army methods, 
does it? We held these meetings rain or 
shine, supplemented by others at the 
Kensington Vestry Hall, after church was 
over. I found the exhortations and ‘ tes- 
timonies’ of working people of great value 
in attracting audiences, and it struck me it 
would be an excellent thing to train them 
as Church evangelists. So I left Kensington 
in 1882 to start the Church Army under the 
auspices of the, Church Parochial Mission 
Society. After missions to Walworth, 
Marylebone, Bristol, and other places, we 
decided upon a year’s campaign in the slums 
of Westminster. You know that network of 
squalid streets which lies behind Victoria 
Street? They were then regarded—I do 
not know that they have altered much—as 
slums of the first rank.” 

** How did you set to work ?” 

* Well, we took the Portcullis Hall, and a 
remarkable religious movement broke out 
amongst the tramps and thieves of the 
neighbourhood. The chairman of our com- 
mittee laid down the principle that no 
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member of the Army should appear in a 
police court, though threatened, attacked, or 
even actually maltreated. You can guess 
the result when we had won over a few 
converts. The resentment of their friends 
took a very unpleasant form.” 

“You came in for your share of what was 
going?” 

“T did: I was very badly mauled on one 
occasion, left for dead upon the field, in fact. 
I got over it, however, and so did the gentle- 
man who honoured me with his attentions. 
We are now the best of friends—at the 
present time he is engaged in mission work 
in Chicago !” 

“You didn’t get much sympathy in those 
early days from the upper circles in the 
Church ?” 

“ We met with a good deal of disapproval, 
sometimes tacit, sometimes freely expressed. 
But on the other hand, from some we got 
cordial encouragement. ‘The late Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, was one of those 
who staunchly supported us .from the 
beginning. ‘It is just the society we want,’ 
he said, ‘just what we have been looking 
for.’ The Bishop of Newcastle said: ‘We 
are trying the Church Army. Enthusiasm 
is springing up from one end of England to 
the other, and enthusiasm cannot be tied 
with red tape, nor can it be swaddled in the 
longclothes of a baby; it must walk and it 
must run.’” 

“How was the Army officered to begin 
with—did not that present great difficulties?” 

“ Well, no. ‘There was already, you see, 
a great deal of religious energy which only 
wanted uniting in one common cause. At 
the time we started in Westminster the Rev. 
Evan Hopkins had a Church Mission Corps 
working at Richmond, whilst the Rev. F. S. 
Webster and Mr. J. J. Chambers were work- 
ing on similar lines in Oxford and Wolver- 
hampton respectively. We joined forces, 
and that gave us the Church Army.” 

“‘ Did you give your evangelists any train- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, from the first. We started a Train- 
ing Home at Oxford with the Rev. F. S. 
Then we moved to 
London.” 

“That meant money ?” 

‘Yes, our London headquarters cost us 
£4000. We got it together somehow in 
six months, and in 1886, when the Bishop 
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of London dedicated the chapel, we-had -the 
inexpressible relief of starting entirely free 
from debt.” 

“About the evangelists: 
sources do you draw them ? ” 

“They are working men and women. 
Out of fifty-seven officers sixteen have been 
miners ; seven, insurance agents ; fourteen, 
shopkeepers; six, warehousemen; _ six, 
clerks; four, gardeners; and four, black- 
smiths. We have besides a railway guard, 
a bricklayer, three carpenters, a stone- 
mason, a coachman, a rivet and _bolt- 
maker, a coalheaver, and a prison warder.” 

* And what is the cost of training them?” 

“Each man costs us twenty-five pounds 
to obtain, equip, and send out ; each mission 
nurse twenty pounds; whilst starting the 
work in a poor parish means another ten 
pounds. We are primarily a working-class 
organisation and the working folk give us 
splendid financial aid. This is easily proved. 
The contributions of our wealthier friends in 
one year for training expenses amounted to 
#6000. In the same year the working 
classes gave us, chiefly in pence, £13,000.” 

** And of what does the training consist?” 

“Instruction in biblical knowledge, in 
music, in singing, in ambulance work, in 
visiting, and open air speaking.” 

“ There is an examination ?” 

“Most certainly there is. The examiner 
for the evangelists and colporteurs is the 
Archdeacon of London, whilst the London 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools is the ex- 
aminer for the nurses. The Bishop of Marl- 
borough is the Visitor for the Homes. The 
nurses, by the way, are specially trained in 
rescue work. We supply besides Church 
Army Readers—evangelists of experience— 
who do not engage in open air propaganda.” 

* As to the Church Army abroad?” 

“We have five evangelists working in 
India, and one amongst the cod-fishers in 
Newfoundland. We have just opened a 
Training Home and headquarters in Mel- 
bourne. The Bishop of Caledonia has in 
his diocese a number of Church Army Corps 
at work composed almost entirely of Indians. 
We suppiied him with a large quantity of 
uniforms, musical instruments, and hymn 
books. We have representatives at work in 
Queensland and Victoria, and have been 
asked to send othersout. At Marseilles and 
other Mediterranean ports we have for some 
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us grants in recognition. of our 
success in thus turning paupers 
into ratepayers. We have no 
‘shelters ;’ every one must do 
some work for their board and 
lodging. The number of inmates 
in each home is limited to twenty- 
five ; they are employed at wood 
chopping, and are also sent out to 
do window cleaning, carpet beating, 
or indeed any odd jobs which we 
can obtain for them. Our con- 
nection with the jails is a pretty 
constant one: in fact, the Prison 
Commissioners have sanctioned a 
small card being fixed up in the 
cells of many of the prisons re- 
commending the inmates to apply 
to the society on their discharge. 
The cost of running one of these 
homes for one year is £200.” 

I asked about the Embankment 
Home of which most of us have 
heard something. 


q Mr. Carlile was very enthusiastic 
¥ about it and the results so far 
7 obtained. The Embankment Home 


came into existence as a result of 
a series of articles which appeared 
in the Morning Post on the waifs 
and strays of the Thames Em- 
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time been conducting missions amongst the 
sailors.” 

“ About your Labour Homes: you claim, 
I believe, that they are a distinct departure 
from previously existing methods of relief ?” 

“We do. We help without pauperising, 
where the Poor Law has admittedly failed. I 
think that we have solved the problem of 
science in relief. We have seventy Labour 
Homes in London and the provinces. We 
receive men, women, and boys, irrespective 
of creed or character. They come from the 
street, the workhouse, the police court, and 
the prison. The only qualifications for ad- 
mission are freedom from physical infirmity 
and that the applicant must not be more 
than forty years old, or forty-five if possess- 
ing a trade. Fifty-two per cent. of those re- 
ceived are successful in obtaining a fresh 
start in life: Boards of Guardians have made 


bankment. The readers of that 

paper spontaneously subscribed 

sufficient money to open a 

home, and after mature delibera- 
tion the proprietors of the Post decided 
that they could not do better than entrust 
it to the Army. Officers patrol the Em- 
bankment from midnight till four in the 
morning, offering food and shelter, and 
promising on behalf of the society to help 
the unfortunate men in securing respectable 
employment. No one is taken in for more 
than two nights in succession or more than 
three nights in one week. The professional 
beggar or loafer is seldom driven to sleep 
out on the Embankment. He is a man of 
shifts and generally succeeds in getting his 
“ lodging money ” before nightfall. A large 
proportion of those who pass through the 
home belong to the class which has “ seen 
better days,” and have sunk in the social 
scale, sometimes through drink, dishonesty, 
or incompetence, but often purely through 
misfortune. A further proportion of them 
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are from the country, 
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having discovered, too 
late, that London is 
not a New Eldorado. 
It is not pleasant to 
record that a by no 
means_inconsiderable 
mumber, besides, have 
served in the army and 
navy. 

‘On the first month’s 


working,” said Mr. 
Carlile, “we got the 
following _interesting 


figures. Ninety-six men 
were received, thirty- 
two refused the invita- 
tion, eighteen were 
helped with food, forty 
passed into the society’s 
Labour Homes, and 
six at once found 
situations. We have 
also two rescue nurses 
on night duty; but the number of women 
found on the Emvankment is, I am glad to 
say, inconsiderable.” 

‘“‘ What is your latest development ?” 

“ The establishment of a thrift and 
benevolent fund for our evangelists and 
nurses in time of illness, urgent need, or 
old age, or for the relief of their orphans or 
dependants.” 
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CADETS’ CONCERT 


* You get a great deal of voluntary help, 
I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, the greater part of our head- 
quarter staff give their services for nothing. 
The profits on our Church Army Gazette 
cover the salaries which are paid. Our 
paper, a halfpenny weekly, has a circulation 
of seventy-six thousand. The donations to 
us, by the way, often take the most extra- 
ordinary form. We had, 
for example, during one 
week: several hundred- 
weights of harvest festival 
offerings ; a harmonium ; 
an accordion ; a gold neck- 
lace ; a gold ring; a large 
box of books; a quantity 
of old clothing ; a quantity 
of blankets ; a spirit flask ; 
two bicycles; a banner; 
a quantity of jam; three 
pictures; a box of rab- 
bits ; a birthday cake; a 
bed quilt; and a dog. 
We frequently receive par- 
cels of jewellery; a dia- 
mond ring which came to 
us the other day we sold 
for £150. Another friend 
presented us with a chest 
full of silver plate, - which 
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we also converted into money—£200! But 
perhaps the most extraordinary gift was— 
what do you think ?—a parcel of mummy 
remains! ” 

“For the outcast and starving ? ” 

“Exactly, and an excellent asset; we 
have already declined an offer of several 
pounds for them, and are holding on for 
better terms.” 

“T suppose the demand for officers and 
nurses comes in the first place from the 
clergy?” 





ago it was a matter of extreme difficulty to 
get the consent of a vicar to a van mission 
in his parish; now it is quite impossible for 
us to cover all the parishes pleading for a 
visit. This van work is indisputably the most 
important departure in mission work during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 

“ What other work on the social side have 
you in hand?” 

‘We have our Lodging House Union 
scheme well on the way. The idea is to 
establish a chain of lodging-houses all over 
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* Yes, we only send into a parish on the 
direct invitation of the incumbent, and the 
evangelist is placed under his control. He 
stays from one to two years. Our nurses, 
by the way, do not undertake systematic 
nursing ; they are primarily evangelists, 
though they have all had some experience of 
work in a London infirmary and hold a 
‘first aid’ certificate.” 

“‘What of Church Army vans ?” 

“We have fifty-two of them going about 
the country, and their services are in con- 
stant, demand. We are thinking of sending 
out a-motor mission van shortly. Six years 


the country, whcre, by a system of work 
tickets, a man may get food and lodging in 
return for a few hours’ work. We have 
already made a start in several centres. 
Amongst other institutions to which I do not 
think I have referred are: the Dispensary in 
London, the Fresh Air Fund, the City 
Samaritan Office and Labour Registry.” 

** What is that ?” 

‘‘An institution for the relief of clerks out 
of place. We provide them with work when 
possible—the addressing of envelopes and 
circulars, for which they are paid at current 
rates. We paid out nearly: £350 in wages 
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last year, and there was an average daily 
attendance of twenty-five. Free instruction 
is given in shorthand and typewriting, a cup 
of tea twice a day, and food when we have 
funds enough. ‘Then there are laundries in 
which the women are employed, a Home 
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for Inebriate Women, Boarding Homes for 
Women, and finally our Old Clo’ Depot. That 
is one of the most important auxiliary 
branches of our work ; by its means we can 
at a small cost provide the men leaving the 
Labour Homes with a fresh outfit.” 





THE LAUREL WALK* 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autuor or “ Carrots,” “ THz Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


NOT TOO ‘‘SMOOTH”’ 


HE storm had burst. Poor little 
Betty's half-superstitious misgivings 
that in their case “the course of 
true love” was “running too 

smooth” to last for her and Horace, seemed 
to have been prophetic. For, as Frances, 
with her experience of her father’s pecu- 
liarities, had feared,once the idea had entered 
Mr. Morion’s mind (suggested in the first 
place negatively by Horace’s non-allusion in 
his letter to his mother or his family) that 
but scanty welcome was to be accorded to 
his daughter, he mounted a very high horse 
indeed. He.refused to entertain for an 
instant the idea of India for her; he went 
back upon the Littlewoods’ shorter pedigree 
and deficient quarterings ; he worked himself 
up to refuse his sanction to any engagement 
of any kind! 

Horace, as his letter showed, was in 
despair. Betty was palely miserable, though 
between the two themselves the opposition 
but strengthened their trust and devotion. 
Frances suffered for both to an extent which 
really blotted out the sting of her own dis- 
illusionment more completely than she as yet 
realised. 

Things were in this position when one 
afternoon, about a week after the receipt of 
Horace’s letter by Mr. Morion, Frances, 
feeling self-reproachful for having omitted 
her usual visits to Scaling Harbour during 
the last few days, made her way thither, 
feeling sadly depressed and almost hopeless. 
The sight of Betty’s white face was beyond 
the reach of her philosophy. 


“T cannot bear to see her,” she thought 
to herself, “‘ just when I thought Aer happi- 
ness, at least, was secured ;” and it took 
considerable self-control to listen with her 
usual sympathy and attention to all the con- 
fidences, requests for advice, hopes and 
troubles, which were poured out upon her 
by her now familiar friends among the fisher- 
folk. And of all these there was to-day a 
more than usual amount, partly owing to 
her own temporary absence, partly owing to 
an unfortunate coincidence, which she now 
learnt for the first time, that during the last 
fortnight Mr. Darnley had been forced to go 
away for change and rest. 

Everything down here, too, seemed to 
have been going crookedly, and her face, as 
she turned the corner of the main street on 
her way home again, looked very unlike its 
serene self. 

So absent-minded was she that she almost 
ran against a man walking rapidly in ap 
opposite direction ; it was not till his mur- 
mured “I beg your pardon” made her 
glance up quickly that she saw to her amaze- 
ment that the new-comer was no other than 
Mr. Ryder Morion. She gave a little ex- 
clamation of surprise, and somehow, almost 
in the same instant, the expression of his 
eyes,.kind and somewhat concerned, sent 
through her a curious little instinct of hope- 
fulness. 

‘Can he have heard about it?” she 
thought, and his next words did not dispe} 
the idea, though they scarcely confirmed it. 
He turned at once as if to accompany 
her. 

“You are not looking well, Miss Morion,” 
he said. ‘I am afraid you have been over- 
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“Everything down here, too, seemed to have been going crookedly’ 


working yourself down here, in Darnley’s 
absence? I only heard of it on my arrival 
at Craig Morion last night. There are 
several things that need seeing to at once, 
so I am doubly glad I came, even though 
I may miss him. But you mustn’t burden 
yourself too much.” 

“On the contrary,” said Frances, her 
colour deepening, “I am reproaching myself 
with having done nothing here lately. I— 
we have been a good deal absorbed at home 
—by other things. And I, too, did not 
know Mr. Darnley had been ill. It does 
seem unfortunate—before his helper, the new 
curate, haS come, too. Things always seem 
so ‘ contrairy,’” with a little attempt at a 
smile. 

“ That is not your usual way of looking at 
the world,” said her companion. “I hope 
—I am afraid—do not think me impertinent 
—lI hope your home absorptions have not 
been painful ones?” 

Frances’ lips opened and closed again. 


*“J—JI wonder if you know anything ?” 
she said with a kind of abrupt frankness ; 
“but—I must not take you out of your 
way—you were going in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 

“JT had only one more thing to do,” he 
said, “and then I am going home. It was, 
in fact, a second thought—may I overtake 
you? I shall‘not be more than five minutes, 
and I want to talk to you about some of the 
people down here. 1 am sorry about the 
Silvers. I want to see Mrs. Silver again for 
half a moment.” 

Frances looked up. 

“JT was afraid there was something the 
matter there?” she said. “Though Jenny 
did not say much.” 

“JT will tell you about it,” he replied as he 
hurried off. 

As soon as he had turned the corner, 
Frances—who was feeling very tired, and yet, 
inconsistently enough, far less depressed 
than five minutes ago—sat down on one of 
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the rocky boulders strewn capriciously about 
this part of the coast, even some little way 
inland. Down below, the little waves were 
rippling in gently, gleaming softly in the 
sunshine ; the day was balmy rather than 
brilliant—there was a sense of afternoon 
restfulness over the whole, very soothing and 
congenial. She felt as if she could trust 
Ryder Morion, and the impulse grew stronger 
upon her to tell him everything whether or no 
he was already prepared for it. But before 
she had time to come to any decision he was 
back again. She started to her feet at the 
sound of his approaching steps. 

“What is it about the Silvers?” 
said. 

“ Nothing very grave, I hope; it is only 
that Jack came home—well, not sober the 
other night. It is only the second time it 
has happened, but I don’t wonder at the 
poor little woman being uneasy. She was 
ashamed to tell you, but—I am sure you 
will not mind—she has promised me to let 
you know if it seems well to do anything in 
the way of giving him ‘a talking-to.’ It 
appears that Mr. Ferraby knows them both 
well—he married them—and in Darnley’s 
absence his influence might be of use.” 

For a minute or two they went on talking 
about the Harbour and its inhabitants. 
Then there came a little pause. Without 
appearing to do so Mr. Morion had by this 
time made his own observations, and drawn 
his own conclusions therefrom. 

‘‘ She is very troubled,” he thought. “TI 
feel sure that it is about this affair of 
Horace’s. I wish I understood better. 
Why could he not have told me the whole?” 

Frances walked on, her eyes bent on the 
ground, thinking deeply. Once or twice 
her companion hazarded some remark in 
hopes of drawing her into speech again, 
But she scarcely seemed to hear him. Then, 
suddenly, she looked up as if she had come 
to a decision. 

“ Mr. Morion,” she began, “ I am anxious 
and unhappy, as you have seen. Worst of 
all, I am utterly at a loss how to act, or 
rather how to advise others to act who look 
to me for advice. I hag not, of course, the 
slightest idea that you were here, but yet 
you were one of the very few whom I wished 
I could tell about this trouble. You—and 
Madeleine—the only two, perhaps. Shall I 
tell you the whole ?—regardless of the rather 


she 
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peculiar position you are in to both sides, as 
it were.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I know more already than you 
suspect,” he said gently. ‘ That may make 
it easier for you. It is about Horace Little- 
wood, is it not? and—your sister. Please 
do tell me exactly how things stand. I 
gather that you are free to do so. And 
please forget that I am myself—except in. 
so far as my position towards all concerned 
might give me more power of judgment. 
You see, I know all the Littlewoods well. 
Horace’s mother is a good woman and 
means to be a just one. Don’t exaggerate 
about her. I fancy she is not at present 
being true to her best self.” 

“IT hope so,” said Frances. 
indeed. 
did. 

It was not difficult once she had begun. 
He drew from her with infinite tact, the 
tact born of true interest, the conflicting 
shades of feeling which were complicating 
the whole. For she was too essentially 
dutiful a daughter to throw any avoidable 
blame upon her father, yet too fair-minded 
not to allow that his extreme attitude, his 
mixing up of personal feeling and family 
prejudice where there was no need to have 
brought them in, were every day making 
conciliation more and more difficult. 

“ He will not hear of Betty’s going to 
India,” she said, ‘and has now reached the 
length of saying that under no circumstances 
would he sanction the engagement. And 
surely that is not fair or right? Eira de- 
clares,” she went on in a lighter tone, “ that 
it is a case which would justify the two prin- 
cipals in running away.” 

“I almost sympathise with her,” said 
Mr. Morion, “still—that would be an 
extreme measure! If Horace were inde- 
pendent, I mean practically so—so placed 
that he could marry without imprudence, I 
should say, do so! and trust to time and 
her real good feeling to conquer his mother’s 
unreasonableness.” 

“ Ah yes,” said Frances, ‘but you are 
forgetting papa: we could not risk it with 
him, and Betty would be miserable through 
her whole life if there were any coldness 
with her own people. You see, papa is so 
sore. It is not that he is ungenerous: he 
wouldn’t mind if Horace had nothing, if he 
could give her enough, But he has been 


*T hope so 
I will tell you all;” and so she 
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brought up to feel sore about things, and he a day or two,” he said. “I will write to 


cannot throw it off.” 

For the moment she had really forgotten 
to whom she was speaking. 

In one direction her companion was glad 
of this; it was what he had asked her to do. 
On the other hand—* Am I growing very 
selfish and grasping ?” was the thought that 
went through his mind. “I should like to 
say, or at least to feel, that all this has come 
from the old disappointment—our great- 
grand-aunt’s failing to keep her promise, and 
to regret it as heartily as George Morion 
himself could do. But I cannot. There is 
a strange survival in me of the old family 
feeling as to this queer place. I would 
Sacrifice a good deal rather than let it go 
from the old name.” 

‘Some way must be found out of the 
difficulty,” he said at last, aloud. “We 
cannot stand by and see these two young 
lives clouded and perhaps spoilt, and Betty 
looks a fragile, sensitive little creature.” 

“‘She is stronger than you would think ; 
strong enough and deep enough to suffer a 
good deal,” answered Frances; but as Mr. 
Morion glanced at the grave young face 
beside him, it struck him that Betty would 
be by no means the only one on whom all 
this trouble would leave its mark. 

‘*T shall be here for a few days,” he said. 
“Will you trust me to think it well out, and 
see where or how I can be of use? I would 
go to see Mrs. Littlewood if that could help 
matters.” 

Frances looked at him with thankful eyes, 
and again there came over her, still more 
strongly, the sense of strength and protection 
she had already been instinctively conscious 
of. “ To her it was a strange and novel but 
none the less grateful sensation. Even with 
Horace she had never experienced it in the 
same way. 

“IT suppose it is that he is so much older,” 
she thought, “and that it has never come in 
my way before—for with poor papa it has 
always been us trying to shelter him /” 

Their talk had carried them far on their 
toad. Half unconsciously Frances had passed 
through the lodge gates which Mr. Morion 
opened for her, thus making her way home 
across the park, till they reached the usual 
short cut to Fir Cottage, where he came to 
a halt. 


“T will not attempt to see your father for 


him asking when I may call.” 

‘«‘ Thank you,” said Frances, “ that will be 
best. And in the meantime I will not 
mention having seen you. As things are, I 
think it will be better. But,” with a little 
touch of anxiety and appeal, new in her, but 
none the less charming, “ you will be sure 
not to go away without letting me know?” 

‘‘Certainly not,” he replied. “I think 
very probably my first step will be to write 
fully to Horace, which may lead to my 
going to see his mother. If so, I will tell 
you.” 

Five minutes later Frances entered her 
own home with a heart considerably lightened. 
Her burden was at least shared. She felt 
too that she had laid it in willing and helpful 
hands. 

‘“« How little, how very little,” she thought 
to herself, ‘did we ever imagine that Ryder 
Morion was the sort of man—would be the 
sort of friend he is!” And though she did 
not as yet feel free to tell Betty of the some- 
what clearing horizon, her new hopefulness 
made itself instinctively felt. 

“ Things will come right somehow, I feel 
convinced!” she did say to her sisters, for 
poor Eira stood in need of cheering almost 
as much as Horace’s fiancee herself. 

Frances’ sleep that night was disturbed 
to an extent which rarely occurred with her 
by strange and fantastic dreams. Her 
common sense explained them, partially at 
least, by the unusually anxious and almost 
overstrained condition of her mind and 
nerves. Yet as she lay awake the next 
morning in the early summer daylight, she 
could not altogether accoust for them in this 
way. ; 

“TI wonder if there really are occult influ- 
ences of which we are only conscious when 
the more material part of us is inactive,” she 
said to herself. ‘It would seem so, though 
it would be dangerous to give too much 
thought to such a possibility. It would 
interfere with ordinary life and duties.” 

Yet, despite this practical view of the 
matter, she could not succeed in throwing 
off what had been the predominant impres- 
sion of her visions, even though these in 
themselves had grown vague and confused. 
She was haunted by a feeling that there was 
something for her to do, something that 
some one—who or where she knew not—was 
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wishing her to do. Now and then in the 
stillness, broken but by the voices of the 
little: birds outside, she could almost have 
believed that whispers, like a far-off murmur 
of the sea, were growing all but audible to 
some interior faculty of hearing which under 
normal conditions she was unconscious of 
possessing. The dreams themselves had 
been a fantastic mingling of fact and fancy, 
as-indeed dreams commonly are. It had 
seemed to her that she was again on the sea- 
shore near the Harbour, but late at night 
instead of in the balmy sunshine. Cries of 
distress reached her, apparently from a boat 
some little way out at sea, and her first 
thought was of Jack Silver, whom she 
imagined must bein danger. She turned to 
tun homewards in search of help, when 
suddenly she found herself in the Laurel 
Walk, at the other extremity of which—the 
farther end from the house—she saw a light 
gleaming more distinctly and brightly than 
the faint reflection which it had puzzled both 
herself and Ryder Morion to account for 
that night when they were standing at the 
library window. She tried to follow the light, 
but found to her distress that she could not 
overtake it, her feet seeming too tired and 
heavy to move, though she was conscious 
that the beacon was intended to direct her 
towards the church. Then came another 
sudden change of scene and of time. She 
was a little girl again, playing in their own 
garden with her two still smaller sisters, Eira 
rolling on the lawn, Betty clinging to her as 
if asking to be carried. But with the effort 
to lift the child came again the painful sen- 
sation of powerlessness, till, glancing up, she 
saw a white figure standing beside them, 
whose sweet pale face bent gently over the 
child, while a voice whispered softly: “ For- 
give me, and let me lift her!” At the words 
a shudder, not so much of fear as of awe, 
went through Frances, and the relief was 
great when, on her endeavouring to inter- 
pose, she saw that where the weird figure 
had been standing there was now in its 
stead that of Ryder Morion with a reassuring 
smile on his face. But before she quite 
awoke she seemed again to hear the pleading 
voice, though from a greater distance, and to 
feel, rather than hear, the words “ Forgive 
me, and try——” and with the unfinished 
sentence the dream broke off, and she awoke 
with the sense, as has been said, of some 
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task having been laid upon her to accom- 
plish. 

Nor did this leave her during the next 
few days, though from time to time the 
impression somewhat faded. Rather to her 
disappointment and surprise, she heard 
nothing of any note or letter to her father 
from Ryder Morion. No one but herself 
seemed to have known of his being in the 
neighbourhood! She could almost have 
fancied that her walk and talk with him had 
been a curiously rational episode in the 
strange dream which had visited her that 
same night. But all doubt of the reality of 
his material presence was put to flight by a 
letter which she received on the fourth 
morning after having met him. A letter 
which fortunately did not attract her father’s 
attention, as the Fir Cottage bag was rather 
unusually full that day, and which she was 
able to read without any one noticing it. 
It contained but a few lines : 


“ Dear Miss Morion, 

“JT am afraid you will scarcely feel 
inclined to trust me any more, when you 
see that I have left Craig Morion without 
seeing you again or writing to you ”—for the 
letter was dated from the writer’s club in 
London. ‘I was summoned quite unex- 
pectedly up to town. I think, however, 
the matter which we were talking about will 
not suffer from this ; on the contrary, it may 
turn out for the better. I will write again 
before long. 

‘*‘ Yours very sincerely, 
“ RYDER MoRION.” 


This explained the silence, and Frances 
was fain to take refuge again in the patience 
of not wholly unhopeful waiting. More than 
this, she succeeded in cheering poor Betty, 
and that not groundlessly, for her confidence 
in Ryder Morion suffered no diminution. 

Still those were trying days at best. 

Late one afternoon, just as tea was over, 
Frances was told that a young woman was 
asking to speak to her, waiting at the back 
door. 

‘‘Is it any one you know by sight?” she 
inquired of the parlourmaid. 

‘‘ T think she has been here before, miss,” 
was the reply. ‘She comes from Scaling 
Harbour, but ”—with a little hesitation— 
“she seems rather in trouble. I don’t 
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told me I might come to you if 
things got worse.” 

“You were quite right to 
come,” said Frances, and as she 
spoke she glanced round. “I 
will come out with you a little,” 
she said. She still wore her out- 
of-door things. “We shall be 
quieter in the garden.” And she 
took the poor woman to a seat 
hidden in the shrubberies. 

After all things with the Silvers. 
were not in one direction as bad 
as she had feared. Jenny had 
come to her partly because her 
husband’s old father was very 
ill, dying, in short. Her Jack, 
she went on to say, had not 
offended again, but he had re- 
mained sullen and unlike himself. 
This had troubled the old man, 
and Jenny had come to ask if 
Miss Morion thought it would 
be possible to get Mr. Ferraby 
to go to see him the next 
day. 

“ Father thinks a deal of the 
old vicar,” said the young woman, 
“and he thinks maybe it would 
be a good chance for Jack to 
start fresh again. Father can’t 








“Frances . . , sat down on one of the rocky boulders” 


think she would give me her message,” and 
at these words there. returned to Frances’ 
memory the promise Ryder Morion had 
made to Jenny Silver of help and advice, 
should need arise, from herself. 

She started to her feet with some self- 
reproach for having forgotten, in the pres- 
sure of other thoughts, the poor girl’s 
anxiety. And further back in her mind there 
lurked another remembrance, which did not 
till later on take distinct form. It was 
that of the association of some trouble 
menacing the young couple of which she 
had dreamt, though but for this visit she 
would probably never have thought of it 
again. 

As she expected, the figure awating her 
was that of Jenny Silver. 

“Oh, miss!” she exclaimed. “I am 
ashamed to trouble you, but the gentleman 


be with us long, and the vicar 
might know how to get hold of 
Jack just at this time.” 

Frances quite agreed with her 
that the opportunity should not be lost, and 
after a little more talk it was settled that she 
should walk up to the vicarage with Jenny, and 
explain things in the first place to Mr. Fer- 
raby, as it was a good while since he had 
seen any of the Silver family. Jenny was 
full of gratitude for Miss Morion’s help, and 
fortunately they found the old vicar at home. 
A few minutes’ talk between him and Frances 
while Mrs. Silver waited outside put him in 
possession of the state of the case, and he 
expressed himself as eager and ready to help, 
and sanguine as to the result of a good talk 
with the young man. 

“He is far from a bad fellow,” he said, 
“though I am not surprised at Jenny being 
anxious. Her own people, the Bretts, have 
always been so very respectable and sober, 
that the contrast between them and what 
she sees down at the Harbour must be pain- 
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ful. But put them off your mind, my dear 
Frances ; Darnley and I will see to it that 
he is pulled up in time.” 

So Frances was able to say a hopeful 
word to the young wife before she sent her 
into the vicarage, promising to look her up 
at home before long ; and when Jenny dis- 
appeared through the glass door of Mr. Fer- 
raby’s study, she turned away again with a 
feeling of relief, so far as her poor friends 
were concerned. 


CHAPER XXIV 
THE SECRET OF THE PANEL 


FRANCES stood for a moment in hesitation. 
Should she go home at once, or stroll a little 
farther? No one was wanting her at Fir 
Cottage just then, and she 
rather shrank from ¢éte-d-tétes 


clatter, and she saw before her a small 
cupboard of which she had inadvertently 
touched the spring, something like the con- 
cealed boxes to be found in the wainscotting 
of old windows, which used to be called “ fan 
cupboards.” 

At the first glance there was nothing to 
be seen. The panel in falling flat had 
covered the contents of the little receptacle. 
But as she put in her hand to draw it up- 
wards again, she caught sight of something 
white lying beneath. Another moment and 
she drew out a long narrowly folded parch- 
ment document, on which, to her unmiti- 
gated amazement, were inscribed in crabbed 
old-fashioned letters, the words: “ Last Will 
and Testament of Elizabeth Morion, spinster,” 
with the date. 





with her sisters in their pre- 

sent suspense. Her glance 
fell on the old church, and 
there came upon her a 
strange feeling of attraction 
thither, overmastering the 
remembrance of the shock 
she had received there. And 
somehow, almost before she 
knew it, for the door was 
again open, she found her- 
self inthe old pewin the very 
same corner where both she 
and Eira had in different 
ways been so startled. 

Her glance fell. on the 
woodwork where her frill 
had caught. Yes, the little 
splinter was still sticking 
out. She touched it : it was 
stronger than she _ had 
thought, and did not yield 
to her intention of pulling 
it off. She pulled again, 
then pressed it backwards. 

‘¢] must either pull it off 
or push it in,” she thought, 
“or it will be tearing our 
things.” 

But the pressing had an 
unexpected effect. Sud- 
denly, something gave way 
under her fingers, the whole 
little panel, about a foot 





in length, fell in with a tee 
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Breathless with excitement, feeling as if in 
a dream, Frances unfolded it. It was almost 
impossible for her to decipher much, couched 
as it was not only in technical but very old- 
fashioned phraseology, with a great mixture 
of legal Latin, and the usual absence of 
punctuation. But she read enough to 
satisfy herself that it was ¢he missing will, 
the will devising to her grandfather the 
smaller of his aunt, the testator’s, properties, 
é#.e., Craig Morion, while Wittam-Meldon, 
and its long list of appertaining estates were 
bequeathed to the elder nephew, the direct 
ancestor of Ryder Morion. 

For a few moments after this extraordinary 
discovery Frances was literally physically 
incapable of moving. Half mechanically she 
at last managed to pull back the panel into 
its piace, and then she’sat clasping the docu- 
ment in her hands, while a whirl of ideas 
rushed through her mind. as to the con- 
sequences of her ¢rouvaille. She felt no 
sensation of fear, though she actually listened 
in a kind of expectation of hearing again the 
softly drawn-out breath, sigh, or the rustle of 
the stiff silken garments, by méans of which 
the perturbed spirit of her long-dead great- 
grand-aunt had seemed to endeavour to draw 
the attention of the still living to her secret. 
But there was nothing to be heard. Perfect 
stillness reigned. And at last Frances drew 
herself together and made her way out of the 
ancient building. 

In the still sun-flecked churchyard, where 
the long evening shadows were now falling 
on the familiar tombstones, Frances felt her- 
self in the ordinary world again. But for 
the contact of the thick sheets in her hand 
she would have fancied herself waking from 
adream. Gradually the question took shape 
in her mind, what was best for her to do? 
Her first impulse was to hasten home with 
the wonderful story to her sisters, to consult 
them before any one else. But Frances had 
drilled herself rarely, if ever, to yield to first 
impulses. As she stood there, her perturba- 
tion of spirit, insensibly coloured, and com- 
posed with the sweet yet solemn peace 
around, a new impression stole into her 
mind. ‘To whom was it due to confide first 
of all this extraordinary discovery, if not to 
the head of her house, the representative of 
the elder branch of the Morions, whose rest- 
ing-places for centuries past were all around 
her as she stood there ? And who, from what 


she had come to know of him, could better 
be trusted to act with fairness and right 
judgment—nay, even more, with sympathy 
for those whose interests conflicted with his 
own—than Ryder Morion himself ? 

“ Yes,” was her mental decision, “ that is 
the right thing to do. It is straightforward 
and best in every way.” 

For though not a moment’s doubt crossed 
her mind as to the result of what she had 
found—what she now believed she had been 
guided to find by the strange influences she 
had more than once been conscious of—yet 
knowing her father’s peculiarities, and the 
critical state of things in her family at the 
present juncture, she felt it would be kinder 
and better, even though at some cost to her- 
self, to keep the events of that afternoon 
secret till she should have related them to 
the present owner of Craig Morion. 

*“‘ Tf only he were still here,” she thought, 
“or if I knew when he was returning! I 
don’t want to write it to him—TI really feel 
as if I could not!” For now her scattered 
faculties, fast recovering their balance, re- 
minded her that there were two sides to the 
strange restitution. 

True, Ryder Morion was by all accounts 
far too wealthy a man to take into considera- 
tion the two or three thousand a year— 
which at most Frances imagined it must be 
—of loss of income, involved by the aliena- 
tion of his smaller property. But indepen- 
dently of this she felt a strong persuasion 
that his interest in the place had come to be 
a close and personal one. 

*‘ Tt will seem an instance of the irony of 
fate to him,” she thought, “that just as he 
has got to identify himself more with Craig 
Morion, he should have to give it up.” Yet 
on the other hand, her cheeks flushed with 
delight as she thought of the advantages to 
those nearest and dearest to her of this 
almost incredible windfall. “It is not only 
the money,” she went on thinking, “though to 
us that will seem great riches, but the position 
it will give papa. Mrs. Littlewood will 
think differently of a marriage with one of 
us now.” 

All these reflections, as everybody knows 
is the case, above all the moments of excite- 
ment, took far less time to pass through her 
mind than is required to relate them. 

When Frances had reached this point she 
was no farther on her way home than the 
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little gate leading into the Laurel Walk. 
Her glance fell on it. 

“I know what I can do,” she thought. 
«¢T will go up to the house at once. The 
Webbs are sure to be there, as Mr. Morion 
is expected back again—and I can hear 
from them how soon he is returning. If 
there is to be any delay about it, I may 
have to write and hint at a new development 
which makes me more anxious to see him 





again.” 


And, acting on this determination, she 
lifted the latch and made her way towards 
the side entrance of the big house. 

Was it her fancy, or was it owing to some 
peculiar effect of the time of day that the 
Laurel Walk looked less gloomy than she had 
ever before seen it ? Streaks of sunshine crept 
through unexpected places, falling athwart 
the old gravel path, usually so grey and 
colourless. The cheerful, chirped “ good- 
night” of the little birds sounded full of 
hope, and happy summer anticipation of 
another blissful day, It really seemed to 
Frances as if some spell of gloom and sad 
regret had been dispersed. 

When she reached the house the door at 
the top of the short flight of steps stood 
She was scarcely surprised, as 
she knew Mrs. Webbd’s uncomfortable love 
of “spring cleanings ” at every season, ortho- 
dox or unorthodox, of the year. 

«‘ She is probably having a turn-out of the 
library because poor Mr. Morion has used it 
lately,” she thought ; and instead of making 
her way round to the back premises by the 
narrow path skirting the house, she ran up 
the steps, calling out as she pushed open 
the glass door, “Are you Mrs. 
Webb?” 

Some one was there, some one who came 
forward at her words from the other side of 
the dimly-lighted room, some one whose voice 
made her start and stop short in her sur- 
prise. It was the very person she had been 
wishing to see, and now that he was there it 
was all she could do to reply with any com- 
posure to his own somewhat astonished 
exclamation of—“ Miss Morion! You cannot 
shave got my letter already?” 

“Your letter? ” she repeated, shaking her 
-head, “no, I have had no letter except the 
one saying you had to go. I had not the 
least idea you were here. I was—looking 
for Mrs. Webb.” 


there, 
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“Shall I find her for you?” he asked, 
turning towards the inner door. 

“* N—no,” said Frances, “ no, thank you.” 
Then summoning her courage. “The truth 
is, I only wanted to hear from her if she 
knew when you would be coming back again. 
I—I wanted to see you very, very much! 
Something quite extraordinary, something 
you can hardly believe, has happened. The 
old will—the missing will has been found.” 

‘* The missing will,” he repeated. ‘“ Whose 
will?” 

*“Qur great-grandaunt’s, of course,” she 
said impatiently. ‘The will she always 
promised to make, and which could never 
be found. Our great-grandaunt, Elizabeth 
Morion! Oh! You do know about it! ” 

His face changed, he was beginning to 
take it in. 

* And who found it, and where?” he said 
rapidly. “And why was I not told of it at 
once?” 

Frances drew herself up. 

‘I found it,” she said, “ this very after- 
noon, not an hour ago, in a panel in the old 
pew. And no one knows of it as yet—I 
meant, I thought it was right to tell you 
first.” 

She held out the packet, but before 
taking it from her, Mr. Morion drew forward 
a chair. 

“T will look through it as quickly as 
possible,” he said, “ but do sit down.” 

She did so, watching him intently as he 
opened out the stiff, crackling sheets, and 
set himself to study their contents. At 
first his face remained absolutely impassive. 
He had turned over three or four sides— 
after all, as such things go, it was not a very 
long document—when some sudden thought 
made him glance at the end. Then came a 
change, a strange change in his expression ; 
he knit his brows and his whole face clouded 
in perplexity. 

Now again, for the first time since enter- 
ing the house, Frances remembered what, 
in her excitement, she had momentarily 
forgotten—that there must be the revers de 
la médaille, and her own face fell as she 
realised the blow that her discovery might 
cause to her kinsman. 

‘May I,” he began at last—“ don’t hesitate 
to say if you would rather not consent—may 
I keep this document for a day or two; nay, 
even less, a few hours would do?” 
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Frances coloured. 

“ Of course,” she said, “it is safer with 
you than with me. Keep it as long as you 
like, except that—I am naturally anxious to 
tell the others.” 

He did not reply, a little to her surprise, 
but sat for a moment in consideration. 

“Yes,” he said at last, ‘a few hours will 
be enough for me to take it allin. Can I 
see you again to-morrow? Do you mind 
telling no one else till then ? ” 

“J will do as you think best,” she replied; 
“but how can I see you without fear of 
interruption? Oh! I know! Will you 
meet meat the church? I can easily get the 
key. I should like to show you the cup- 
board in the pew. I can be there quite 
early, and then we can settle about telling 
papa.” 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘ Yes, you will 
find me in the churchyard waiting for 
you.” 

Frances rose to her feet. As they shook 
hands, she felt his eyes, the kindly grey eyes 
she had learnt to trust, fixed upon her with 
an expression she could not define, and as 
she walked home slowly, the question as 
to what it meant came to add itself to the 
already existing whirl of thought in her 
brain. 

“Tt was almost as if he were sorry for 
me,” she reflected, ‘“‘whereas, I think J 
should be sorry for him. What strange 
minglings and revulsions of feeling I have 
had to go through in the last few weeks! 
I, whose life had hitherto been so-~- mono- 
tonous. After all, how difficult it is to get 
at even one’s own real self. That afternoon 
when I first found out about Horace and 
Betty—was what I felt alla mistake? Was 
it only mortification ? I begin to think so, 
and that there is no need for me to examine 
the wound—that there is no wound, scarcely 
a scratch! Otherwise could it have healed 
so quickly ?” 

The remaining hours of that day seemed 
interminable, and the next morning found 
her at the church gate, armed with the great 
key, some minutes before the time agreed 
upon. But early as it was, Mr. Morion was 
there before her, and together they made their 
way to the pew, where she pointed out the 
secret of the panel. 

“Tt is very curious,” he said, “very curious 
indeed,” but his manner was somewhat 





absent and “carried.” ‘Before we talk 
about this,” he went on, touching the large 
envelope in his hand, “I should like to tell 
you that Iam much happier about Horace 
Littlewood’s affairs. I have—we have, he 
and I—arranged something. One of my 
agencies will shortly be vacant, he is just the 
man I should like for it, and a short training 
wi!l make him quite competent. I should 
have offered it to him in any case. It gives 
him the independence he longs for, and—I 
do not see that your father can now oppose 
the engagement ?” 

Frances hesitated. 

“It is very, very good of you,” she said ; 
“you must let me thank you, even though 
you may have acted primarily as Horace’s 
friend. Certainly, my father will have no 
reason for any objection—no valid reason. 
But except for”—and she glanced at the 
packet—* the change in his position, I doubt 
if he would have got over his hurt feelings 
towards Mrs. Littlewood.” 

A look of real distress came over Ryder 
Morion’s face. 

“T think it will be all right,” he began. 
“T think Horace and I can inake him see 
things differently, independently of ”—here 
he broke off—*“ and,” he resumed, “ once 
Mrs. Littlewood takes in that Horace has a 
right to act upon his own judgment and 
that he is no longer a boy at her beck and 
call, she too will act reasonably, I feel sure. 
But—I scarcely know how to tell you what 
must be told. 
strangely made, practically leads to nothing. 
You had not observed,” and again he 
hesitated with a painful consciousness that 
Frances was growing terribly white, “ that— 
that the will is not signed.” 

They were in the porch by now. 


’ 


without speaking. 

“Not signed!” she gasped out at last; and 
for all reply Rider Morion held out the last 
page for her to see, and a glance satisfied 
her. 

“ Oh dear! ” she murmured, “ how could I 
have been so blind? Not signed!” 

He gave her a moment or two in which 
to recover herself a little. 


*“ There is still more to tell you, and it is. 


best to get it over,” he said. “Even if it 
had been signed, I believe it could not have 


been acted upon, after this long lapse of 





This discovery of yours, so- 


Frances. 
sank down on the stone bench beside her,. 
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years, though I should have done my best, 
you may be sure. But as things are, I have 
nothing in my power. This property, like 
the rest, is strictly limited to the descendants 
of the elder branch.” 

*“ And papa, of course,” said Frances 
sadly, ‘‘is very proud. A doubt of any kind 
as to perfect legality would have—I mean to 
say he would never have taken advantage of 
your goodwill.” 

‘Which, as you see, I have no chance of 
exerting. Still,’ he went on, “I am_ not 
without some hope that I may persuade 
him, seeing that there is now no doubt of 
our great-grandaunt’s intention, to look 
upon Craig Morion as his home for life. 
As regards this, things are made easier by 
his having no son.” 

But Frances shook her head. ‘The tears 
were slowly welling up into her eyes, and 
she made no attempt to hide them. 

“JT wish I could thank you as you de- 
serve,” she said. ‘I feel horribly selfish at 
being so disappointed, when—I should 
remember that it could not but have been a 
wrench to you to part with the old place. 
And, too, when you have been so very, very 
good to Horace. I am afraid my father 
would never agree to any arrangement such 
as you propose.” 

*‘ If only—” he began impulsively, then 
checked himself again. “ Frances, I cannot 
bear to see you in such trouble, and I 
may succeed with your father by show- 
ing him that even by the terms of this 
will, failing a son, he would have been 
in much the same position of only life- 
renting the place. At any rate I will do my 
best.” 

“Then you have no doubt as to its being 
well to tell him ?” she asked. 

‘“None whatever,’ he replied warmly. 
“You yourself, or I, if you prefer it, or— 
both together, perhaps, can do so.” 

Then followed a long silence. Frances 
quietly wiped her tears away, while the 
colour slowly returned to her cheeks. 

“TI think I had better go home now,” she 
said. ‘ I would rather not tell papa to-day. 
I would like him first to have heard about 
Horace. You are free to tell him, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes, Horace has empowered me to do 
so,” he replied, “and there is no reason for 
delay. I will ask him to see me to-morrow 


morning, and then”—he looked at her 
interrogatively. 

“Then I suppose I had better tell him 
my story?” said Frances. “Though I 
should like if possible to hear in the first 
place the result of your talk with him.” 

“That can easily be managed,” he 
answered. ‘I will write to you as soon as 
possible after seeing your father.” 

“Thank you,” said Frances. 

They strolled slowly down the churchyard 
path: the subject of her discovery was still 
prominent in the girl’s mind. 

“ Mr. Morion,” she began again abruptly, 
“T can’t help saying what caz have been 
the poor old lady’s motive in acting so 
inconsistently? Just think of all it has 
caused! No wonder her spirit has not 
been able to rest ”—with a half-smile—“ if it 
is really the case that any supernatural 
influence has been exerted upon us !” 

Ryder did not show any sign of making 
light of the supposition. 

“Tt will be curious to notice,” he said, 
“if these strange experiences, which I own 
I can’t explain, come to an end now that she 
has at least vindicated her éntention of acting 
up to her promise. It almost seems as if 
she had been under some fear of the elder 
of the two cousins—my forbear! Perhaps 
she meant to leave the will in its hiding- 
place till the very last, and then have it 
brought to her for signature, when no anger 
could fall upon herself. And she may have 
died too suddenly to carry this out.” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Frances. “ But 
no one will ever know fully.” 

*‘T should say no one,” repeated Mr. 
Morion. 

“ And all the poor old great-grandaunt’s 
efforts to put things right will after all have 
been in vain,” Frances resumed. 

“ Not quite, I hope,” said her companion 
eagerly. “You are forgetting that I am 
depending much on your discovery as a 
lever wherewith to persuade your father to 
agree to what has become almost my 
greatest wish, especially as—I wish I dared 
hope that other possibilities might tend in 
the same direction.” 

Frances looked up, perplexed. 

*‘T don’t understand,” she said; but no 
explanation followed. 

“ T have tired and worried you enough for 
to-day,” said Ryder, regretfully. 














‘*To dispense its generous bounties in all right direciions ” 


** You forget the good side of it all,” said 
Frances, gratefully. ‘“ Betty’s happy pro- 
spects !” 

He smiled with gratification. 
“T hope our next talk will have no bad 


side to it,” he said as they parted. 
s ~ * * 


A week later saw the fulfilment of Ryder 
Morion’s good hopes of a successful termina- 
tion to his interference on Horace’s behalf. 
How far this was due to the skilful diplomacy 
exercised, how far aided and abetted by Mr. 
Charles Morion’s immense satisfaction at the 
tenor of the will which almost nullified the 
disappointment at its practical inadequacy, 
it is not necessary to define. From hence- 
forth the master of Fir Cottage was able to 
speak with confident magnanimity of the 
position and possessions which should “in 
all equity” have been his. And though as 
yet he had not absolutely consented to the 
position of life-tenant of Craig Morion, which 
his kinsman urged upon him, the latter was 


sanguine as to his eventual success in this 
particular also. For, as he had prophesied, 
Horace’s mother had given in, and that 
graciously, being far too clever a woman to 
do a thing of the kind by half, if she did it 
at all. 

After the manner of the old fairy-tale we 
may here say good-by to little Betty and 
the prince, who, though in nineteenth- 
century garb, had after orthodox fashion 
broken the long captivity not only of his 
lady-love but of those about her. 

But there is more to tell. 

There came a day on which Mr. Ryder 
Morion’s allusions to other vague possibilities 
was explained to Frances, and that not in 
vain. 

“ Though there is one confession I feel it 
due to you to make,” she said to him. “ It 


is all so different now—so much, much, 


happier and surer and more restful—that I 
can scarcely believe I was ever so foolish! 
But—Ryder—there was a time that I thought 


I cared for some one else, and more still, 


that he cared for me! ” 
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The smile with which this avowal was 
received was more than reassuring. 

“Worse still?” he repeated ; “no, as to 
that I can’t agree with you—not as far as I 
am concerned. Perhaps I knew or sus- 
pected more than you had any idea of. 
Perhaps you were not alone in your sus- 
picion, deepened in my case into fear, that 
the ‘some one’ did care for you! And 
the relief was great when I found my mis- 
take. But it would have been worse had 
your feelings been involved as you may have 
imagined they were.” 

«And as I now know so certainly they 
were not,” said Frances happily. “ You see, 
I was so inexperienced in such things, though 
not young.” 

“Not young! When my greatest mis- 
giving has been that I was far, far too old 
for you,” he answered. “ For there was a 
time when I thought I should never again 
care for any woman—I was scarcely more 


THE 


than a boy and she still younger when I lost 
her. Some day I will tell you more—there 
is nothing painful in it to me now, and her 
short life was very happy.” And as Frances 
looked at him she thought indeed that it 
could scarcely have been otherwise. 

The réle of ‘great lady” was not what 
she had ever dreamt of for herself, not, 
assuredly, what she would have chosen, but 
she fulfilled it well, bringing to bear upon its 
difficulties and responsibilities—its tempta- 
tions even-——the same single-minded sincerity 
of purpose which is, in all conditions in life, 
the best armour for man or woman. 

Even Mrs. Conrad Littlewood came by 
degrees to own that no better chdéelaine 
could have been selected to do honour to 
the glories of Wittim-Meldon, and to dis- 
pense its generous bounties in all right 
directions. 

And ‘“ great-grandaunt” Elizabeth slept 
henceforth in peace. 


END 
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SECOND PAPER 


F child angels there is an almost 
inexhaustible lore. Donatello’s 
winged babes fill many a spandrel 
most captivatingly. They beam 

above a “ Nativity.” 
They weep piteously at 
a “Deposition in the 
Tomb.” They clasp 
hands and sing in 
Tuscan marble groups. 
Luca della Robbia 
ranged them in lovely 
iriezes of enamelled 
terra-cotta. In the 
greatest of all sacred 
pictures, Raphael’s in- 
comparable “San Sisto” 
Madonna it often es- 
capes notice that the 
whole space behind the 
figures is filled with 


innumerable cherub RAPASLL 


faces, giving a sense of multitudinous adora- 
tion. But no one forgets the two lovely 
children that look out from the threshold of 
that faultless composition. They stand for 
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the awakening of the infant mind to spiritual 
truths, and may be called Meditation and 
Contemplation. It is infancy consecrated by 
immortal art. In pictures that represent the 
Flight into Egypt the hovering cherubs are 
supposed to be the spirits of the Innocents 
slain by Herod in Bethlehem. In a quaint 
engraving by Lucas van Leyden, they are 
industriously gathering fruit and washing 
the clothes of their sacred charge. 

In the exquisite legend of St. Dorothy, 
the angel that brings a basket of apples and 
roses to Theophilus, from the lately martyred 
St. Dorothea, is always a beautiful boy with 
sunny hair. The noble Cappadocian, when 
he had tasted the heavenly fruit and remem- 
bered the gracious beauty of the saintly 
maiden, felt his heart melt within him. He 
embraced her faith, confessed it, and died 
her fellow-martyr. The subject of child 
angels leads to that of guardian angels ; but 
limits of space here intervene. So, only 
recalling Browning’s poem, “ The Guardian 
Angel. of Fano,” we pass from the images of 
the painter to those of the poet. It has 
been said that when Dante is great, nobody 
surpasses him. Surely in portraiture of angels 
no oneequals him. There is a vivid sudden- 
ness, an awful radiance when they appear in 
the * Divina Commedia,” unique in all poetry. 
Remember the city of Dis! Walls of iron 
glowing vermilion from within, outside moats 
of fetid mud. Thousands of fallen spirits 
crowd the top of the gate, amongst them the 


From the Book of Fob 


furies, Megzera, Alecto, and 
Tisiphone. They appear 
covered with gore, green 
hydras twisted round them. 
Their fierce temples have 
snakes instead of hair. 
‘“ Bring the Gorgon’s head!” 
they cry, while Virgil covers 
Dante’s eyes. 

And now is heard coming 
over the waters a noise like 
a hurricane when it splits 
great oaks and strips the 
branches. ‘ Now stretch 
your eyesight across the 
flood,” cries Virgil, ‘“ there 
where the foam is 
thickest.” And lo! like 
frogs in the marshes fly- 
ing before a serpent, a 
single glorious spirit sweeps 
with unwet feet the abyss. 

Pushing away in the Stygian darkness the 
gross air from before his face, “ by that 
annoyance wearied,” with a look full of scorn 
he arrives at the gate of the city and touches 
it with his wand. As it flies open he begins : 
‘ Outcasts of heaven, do you forget that 
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your torments are laid on 
thicker every time you kick 
against fate? Remember 
how your Cerberus was 
bound and chained till he 
lost the hair off his neck like 
acommon dog!” So say- 
ing, he turns quickly in, 
majestic silence. His coun- 
tenance has~* suddenly a 
look of other business 
different from that just com- 
pleted. 

In the second canto of 
the “ Purgatory” is another 
angel, “a bird of God,” 
who stands upon the prow 
of a_ boat, of which his 
wings are the only sails, 
bringing souls from earth 
to purgatorial fires. As 
he approaches it is im- 
possible to look at him 
for brightness—* beatitude 
seemed written in his face.” 
The lowly spirits disem- 
bark : 


Then made he sign of holy rood upon them, 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore, 
And he departed quickly as he came. 


Or recall that tenderest of all twilight scenes, 

in the eighth canto, where Sordello points 

out to Dante two angels that keep watch 
against the serpent. With wings and gar- 
ments of tender green, they ceaselessly fan 
the air with their plumes, wielding flame- 
illumined swords, 
but broken at the 
points. 

I saw not nor 

can tell 

How those celestial 
falcons from their 
seat 

Swept down... 
and how, 

Hearing the air cut 
by their verdant 
plumes, 

The serpent fled. 


One angel has a 
face like the morn- 
ing star; another’s 
presence affects FRANCIA 





Sonth Kensington 


the senses like a May morn- 
ing ; another’s garments are 
ashen grey, but he holds a 
sword too sparkling to be 
looked at. At every gate 
on the spiral ascent is heard, 
rising in devout cadence, 
one of those immemorial 
Latin hymns, “Te lucis 
ante,” “Salve Regina,” 
“Tu asperges me,” that 
echo throughout the 
ages. 

But for highest insight 
of even Dante’s genius, 
blinding in the intensity of 
its own light, isCanto XXXI. 
of the ‘“ Paradiso,” where, 
over the mystic White Rose 
of which the redundant 
petals are the saintly multi- 
tude of the redeemed, hover 
like a swarm of bees over 


GABRIEL. WOODEN STATUE, XIV. CENTURY their vernal sweets the joy- 


ful eddies of innumerable 
angels. 


Faces they had of flame and wings of gold. 

Shadows cast they none ; but as they swept 

Down into the flower . 

Whispered the peace and ardour they had won 

From that soft winnowing, streaming swiftly 
back 


Unto the steadfast dwelling of their joy. 
Passing from Dante to Tasso is to pass 


from gold to silver, from sunlight to 
moonlight. Somehow Italians seem to some 
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ARCHANGEL RAPHAEL AND TOBIAS. POLLAIVOLO 


National Gallery 


of us to praise the ‘“‘Gerusalemme” by con- 
trast too highly. Tasso seems too laboured, 
too honeyed, too conscious of artistic effect ; 
yet his Gabriel in the first canto of the 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata,” v. 104, is very fine. 


A youth he seemed in manhood’s ripening years, 

On the smooth cheek where first the down 
appears, 

Refulgent rays his beauteous locks enfold, 

White are his nimble wings, and edged with 
gold. 

With these through winds and clouds he cuts 
his way, 

Flies o’er the land and skims along the sea. 


From Tasso to Spenser is the easiest of 
steps, and surely it is not a descending one. 

If we all praise and do not read the 
“Faerie Queene ” the loss is gravely ours. 
In the second book, first canto, it has this 
clearly-cut stanza : 


How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! 
They for us fight, watch, and duly ward, 
. And their bright squadrons round about us 
plant, 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 
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Was it in Warwickshire or Verona that a 


lover exclaimed : 


As glorious to my sight, being o'er my head, 
As is a wingéd messenger of heaven, 

Unto the white upturned wond’ring eyes 

Of mortals, who fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air, 


Milton’s angels are many and didactic. 
Raphael in “ Paradise Lost” is eloquently 
loquacious. I fear to suggest that the school- 
master is speaking. One hundred and ninety 
lines for a single speech tries us if it did not 
Adam. We all secretly prefer, if we dare to 
confess it, the vindictive grandeur of the 
rebellious spirit in Book I. 

Nor in “ Paradise Regained” is Milton 
happier when after the temptation 


A fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, &c. 


But the full diapason of Handel’s joyous. 
rendering reconciles us when the poet else- 
where tells 


How the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow ; 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 


If from Milton to Emanuel Swedenborg 
seems a great leap, we may remember that 
only six years separates the death of the 
former from the birth of the latter. Nor in 
intensity of mystic insight does the Swede 
suffer in direct comparison with Milton or 
Dante. Allow for the bald translation from 
a lifeless Latin text as the vehicle of his 
visions, and there are paragraphs in “ Heaven 
and Hell” that appeal by their vivid realism 
no less than by their moral energy to our 
hearts and intellects. Swedenborg disdains 
the rdle of poet ; he did not invent, he saw ! 
Angels to him were daily visitors. He 
insisted that all angels were from the human 
race—perfected, purified, enlightened men 
and women, He was surely happily inspired 
when he divided the angels of heaven into 
two great hierarchies, the celestial and the 
spiritual ; the former being those who arrive 
at truth by love simply and immediately. 
They greatly excel the spiritual angels in 
dignity, who arrive only mediately through 
the intellect, proceeding from faith to love. 
Happier are those who know by affection, 
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who will to act because they first 
love! ‘To the celestial angels the 
Lord appears as a sun, to the spiritual 
as a moon ;” to the former as heat, 
to the latter as light only. 

Swedenborg tells us of angelic 
occupations in the spiritual world. 
How it was given him once to die, 
and for hours he felt the presence of 
two angels, sitting by his head and 
conversing with him by looking into 
his face. He tells us how he saw 
mothers, who had died leaving infants 
behind, given by the Lord the in- 
fants of mothers still on earth to 
nurture in grace and _ intelligence. 
When he visited the hells, powerful 
angels wreathed themselves into a 
glorious tube through which he 
penetrated safely into the innermost realm 
of the lost. 

Blake, like Swedenborg, had open vision. 
He was seer first and painter afterwards. 
“ When the sun rises do you not see a round 
disc of fire somewhat like a guinea? Oh! 
no, no! I see an innumerable company of 
the heavenly host crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God Almighty!’” After his in- 
tense imaginings all other angelic visions seem 
unreal and theatrical. His alone are convinc- 
ing. His page from the Book of Job, where 
with interlaced arms and wings ‘the morning 
stars sing together, and all the sons of God 
shout for joy,” is, perhaps, the best known. 
In our National Gallery is a pen-and-ink 
drawing of David’s dream, Dantesque in its 
vehemence and fervid imagination. There 
exists in private hands a most exquisite crea- 
tion of William Blake’s, “‘The Infant Jesus 
praying to His Father.”* Kneeling on a 
spacious bed is the tiny Child at his act of 
ineffable piety, around are grouped mighty 
winged seraphs in awestruck adoration. It 
is one of those unsurpassable strokes of con- 
summate art that defy description. I have 
never seen it engraved. 

What remains to be said of more modern 
art? Of the Munich School? Of our 
stained glass windows, of our Doré and 
Tissot exhibitions? Of Baron Marochetti’s 
angels at Windsor or at St. Paul’s? Weare 
too near them to judge. The great white 


* Shown at St. Jude’s Easter exhibition a few 
years since, 
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angel that stands over the well at Cawnpore 
looks, in the photographs at least, adequate. 
But what has she to say? Certainly not 
words of vengeful memories, nor mere 
accents of helpless human pity. The Hindoo- 
calls her, perhaps, English goddess. Is it 
not her mission to be the great Angel of 
Humanity standing between two peoples, 
who have both grave crimes to confess and 
gracious forgiveness to bestow ? 

Let our concluding words recall the chaste: 
creations of the beloved Dreamer of Elstow. 
With what swift inspiring presence his 
‘shining ones” appear, ministering to the 
pilgrims and bringing assurance and con- 
solation from the Lord of the way! They 
come, now to staunch the wounds of 
Apollyon’s darts, now to chastise with a lash 
of small cords Christian and his friend for 
listening to the Flatterer. But the supreme 
moment where Bunyan rises into the highest 
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ideality of consummate art is when the joyful 
‘crowd of angels come down from the gate of 
the Celestial City to welcome the pilgrims. 
“ There came out also at this time to meet 
them several of the King’s trumpeters, 
‘clothed in white and shining raiment, who 
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with melodious noises and loud made even 
the heavens to echo with theirsound. These 
trumpeters saluted Christian and his fellow 
with ten thousand welcomes from the world ; 
and this they did with shouting and sound 
of trumpet.” 


ee 


A STORM IN THE CALM 


By CARYL 


HE almshouses at Heslake are built 
along one side of the churchyard. 
At first sight there seems a want of 
tender feeling in thus putting the 
aged pensioners so near the place where 
theiz bones will soon be at rest; and yet 
there may have been a considerate desire on 
the part of the founder to make the journey 
to church as short as possible for the de- 
crepit limbs of his beneficiaries. However 
the case may be, the outcome is good, for 
in some moods the old folk derive a real, 
though perhaps morbid, pleasure from gazing 
on the site of their last long home, while in 
other moods they find a sober joy in think- 
ing that they will be buried so close to the 
warm and quiet shelters which protect their 
helpless years. 

A covered way runs in front of the little 
houses, and on the outside walls, safely 
secluded from the influences of the weather, 
are painted various frescoes, the subjects of 
which have been chosen from the New 
Testament to inculcate the virtue of alms- 
giving. Here is portrayed the good Samari- 
tan, pouring oil and wine into the wounds 
of a naked and bleeding man, while a couple 
of robbers, not yet five yards distant, are 
hurrying off with monstrous bags of money 
clasped tightly to their breasts. Here at 
the gates of Dives sits Lazarus, hollow- 
cheeked, scantily clad, companioned by ill- 
looking curs. Here is Christ himself stretch- 
ing an admonitory arm above a prostrate 
figure, on which are to be seen the lawyer’s 
cap and furred gown familiar to us in por- 
traits of Sir Thomas More. Beneath, in 
black letter, one may read the subscription, 
“‘Vade, vende que habes et da pauperibus.” 
Besides these there are several other fres- 
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coes, including one of the pious founder, 
Sir Ralph Trenchard, kneeling in an attitude 
of prayer, and bearing on the palm of his 
extended hand a model of the almshouses 
which he had caused to be built. 

At the back of the little dwellings lies 
another world, a_ well-ordered cosmos of 
herbs and plants and trees, veined with a 
maze of gravelled walks. Here the totter- 
ing beadsmen, as in a simpler age they 
might have been called, labour with the 
spade, and raise from the genial soil vege- 
tables and fruits enough to supply the wants 
of the common dinner-table throughout the 
whole year. Nor is utility the only purpose 
of this garden. Superiluity is present in the 
form of flowers, and it is by its superfluities 
that life is made gracious. Let us but have 
a few things, however mean, that we could 
do without, and we are rich, and, being 
rich, we are happy. So the old folk take 
delight in their unnecessary flowers, and on 
sunny mornings, when the wind is warm, 
bend over them solicitously, and then rest 
on the benches by their doorways, surveying 
their handiwork with faint murmurs of self- 
approval, and ever and anon letting their 
eyes range beyond the garden-spaces to where 
in the near distance the dallying river adds a 
hem of silver to the descending woodlands. 

Some forty years ago there lived in Hes- 
lake two young women, each of them in 
love with the same man. Between the man 
and one of the women existed the tie of 
cousinship, so that the good acquaintance 
which grew up between them was regarded 
as in the course of nature, and excited but 
little comment at first. When, however, the 
man in divers ways and on several occasions 
had shown symptoms of a growing admira- 
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tion for the other woman, who was nowise 
akin to him, the collective mind of the vil- 
lage at once roused itself to attention. A 
drama of hearts was foreseen, with a spice 
of comedy in places, and perhaps a tragedy 
for the curtain to descend upon. And the 
tragedy came, but long before the plot had 
developed visible intricacies, before even an 
inkling of the matrimonial solution had been 
given, for the man, full of health and 
strength and mirth, was suddenly struck 
down by the hand of death. He was carried, 
dying, into the house where his cousin dwelt 
with her parents. There he breathed his 
last, and thence a band of six chosen com- 
rades bore him to the lych-gate and the 
grave. 

Of the two women, the cousin married, 
while the other never looked at a lover 
again ; but different as were their paths in 
life, heaven brought both women to the 
same tranquil harbour. Here, in two of the 
almshouses by the churchyard, lived the 
sometime rivals in love, a childless widow 
and a kinless spinster, shattered indeed by 
the storms of the world, but freed at last 
from the cruel lot of labour in old age, 
ceaseless devotees of a commingled past, 
nursing, each in the depth of her own heart, 
the sweet and bitter memories of their 
common romance. 

On a morning in early May, widow 
Brinton, arrayed in dress of sober brown, 
frilled cap, and snow-white apron, the pre- 
scribed insignia of the almswomen, was 
busily engaged on the patch of earth which 
the liberality of Sir Ralph Trenchard allowed 
her to call her own. Her plump red face 
grew redder as she stooped, trowel in hand, 
to dig out little hollows for the plants she 
was about to set. 

“You're going to make a fine show this 
summer, Sarah,” said a voice a few yards 
away. 

«“ That’s as it may be,” replied Mrs. 
Brinton without looking up at the slight 
figure of Mary Sampler now advancing 
towards her. “I put the plants in, but I 
can’t make them grow.” 

“ They’re a likely-looking lot, at any rate,” 
said Mary, seating herself on the bench at 
Mrs. Brinton’s door, and surveying the 
plants with a critical eye. ‘ Most of them 
stocks, I should think, judging by the leaf.” 

“Stocks and pinks,” Mrs. Brinton said, 
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“Mary Sampler’ 


raising herself a little. ‘I like the smell of 
them, especially in the summer evenings» 
and there’s nothing like them for lasting.” 

“ That’s true enough,” assented Mary. 
«“ But what’s this? It’s neither stock nor 
pink, and yet it looks familiar-like. 1 know 
the name of it right enough, but I can’t 
recall it.” 

Sarah Brinton looked at the plant which 
Mary was pointing out, and then turned 
stolidly to her digging again. 

“ That ?” she said. “ Oh that’s in memory 
of an old friend.” 

By this time Mary’s struggling brain had 
worked out a result. 

“ Why, it’s sweet-william !” she exclaimed, 
and indignation and reproof rang in her 
voice. 

“ And what if it is?” asked Mrs. Brinton, 








** Suddenly struck down by the hand of death” 


slowly assuming an ercct position, for she 
felt that a storm was coming, and resolved 
to meet it without flinching. “ What if it 
is? It will serve toremind me of my cousin 
William.” 

Mary, who had already risen in disgust 
and gone some little way towards her own 
dloor, swerved sharply round at the mention 
of her old lover’s name. Her pinched little 
face was white with anger, and her thin 
fingers picked nervously at her apron-strings, 
as she cried out : 

“ Mrs. Brinton, I’m ashamed of you! A 
woman of your years, one that’s been a wife 
and a widow, to go on like that about a man 
who never had a thought of you, never a 
thought.” 

“‘That’s more than you know, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Brinton in a conciliatory tone 
which added to the exasperation of the 
quivering little woman. 

‘* More than I know, is it?” she echocd 
scornfully. “I know a deal more than you 
do, and I say you’ve no right to William. 
He was mine, mine, mine.” 


Then a sudden qualm of modesty seized 
the old maid. She covered her face with 
her hands, and ran quickly to her own 
house, which she entered at once, slamming 
the door with a loud noise and turning the 
key in its lock. 

Mrs. Brinton was a good deal upset by 
this little scene. She went back to her 
gardening, because it had to be done, but 
her hands trembled as she worked, and 
she sighed frequently. There had been 
something very convincing in Mary’s manner. 
She had spoken as one firmly assured of 
William’s love, and Sarah knew in her heart 
of hearts that she herself could make no such 
pretension. As she thought on these things, 
she felt that her long self-delusion, however 
dear it might have grown, must now be 
abandoned. A tear ran down her furrowed 
cheek and splashed on the handle of the 
trowel. It was a good sign that the old 
woman smiled at this token of her weakness. 

“JT won’t plant the sweet-william here,” 
she thought, as she rose from her labours. 
“It would only offend Mary. [I'll plant it 
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down by the hedge among the cauliflowers. 
Nobody but me will ever notice it.” 

Having decided that this little duty would 
be best performed in the secrecy of twilight, 
she entered her cottage. The clock in the 
turret above the common dining-hall sounded 
the half-hour. ‘There would just be time to 


’ make herself tidy and have a short rest 


before dinner. As she washed her hands 
and face and donned a fresh apron, her 
mind, still working under the impulse 
derived from her old friend’s outburst of 
anger, struck into another line of thought. 
She was indeed, as Mary had scornfully 
reminded her, a widow. Whatever devotion 
she might now feel to William’s memory, 
she had at any rate been the wife of another 
for no less than thirty years. Was nothing 
due from her to the memory of this man ? 
He had been a good husband, and she had 
borne him children, though none of them, 
unfortunately, had out-lasted infancy. As 
the faces of the dead came back to her, a 
sense of guilt and shame touched her soul 
to the quick. ‘I had forgotten John and 
the little ones,” she murmured. ‘ May God 
forgive me! ” 

Her toilet ended, she went to a long oak 
linen-box, one of the few material relics of 
her married life, and raising the lid, took a 
little case from an inner drawer. ‘Then she 
sat down in an arm-chair by the fire. The 
case, which she now opened, contained a 
likeness of her cousin William, a black 
silhouette touched with a few dashes of gold 
to signify hair and ear and eyebrow. She 
looked at it for a while with unmoved coun- 
tenance; then she raised her eyes to where, 
above the mantelpiece, hung a photograph of 
her husband. As she did so, her face 
brightened with a look of affection, and her 
mouth parted in a gentle sigh. Her mind 
was at peace. She had no doubt now as to 
the man she had really loved. The other 
affair was but a youthful jealousy fanned into 
life again by the daily presence of her old 
rival. 

Filled with a tranquil happiness, she sank 
into a light slumber, and while she slept, 
the open case slipped from her hand and 
slid softly along the smooth surface of her 
apron. On the edge of her lap it rocked 
to and fro, like some huge butterfly 
meditating flight. Finally, it toppled over 
and, striking against the old woman’s foot, 
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rebounded on to the hearthrug. At the 
same moment the dinner-bell rang. Mrs. 
Brinton awoke and rose to her feet. She 
was dismayed to see the case lying on the 
hearth-rug, with the silhouette and the glass 
front knocked out of it by the fall. She 
picked them up, and began to fit them to- 
gether again. While doing this, she noticed 
traces of handwriting across the back of the 
card on which the silhouette was fixed. 

“«Tt’s wonderful,” she cried, after examining 
the long-hidden characters through her spec- 
tacles, “to think of me finding this after 
what has just Happened.” 

3ut further soliloquy, agreeable as the 
garrulous old woman would have found it at 
another time, was cut short by the necessity 
of appearing punctually in her place at the 
common dinner-table. 

The dining-hall was a spacious chamber, 
liberally planned and wrought in the days 
when charity grudged nothing. ‘The _pic- 
turesque effect of the workmanship was a 
commonplace in the mouth of sightseers. 
Of its moral effect they never dreamed, 
though moral effect there was of the happiest 
sort. The pargeted ceiling, thickly embossed 
with interwoven coils of stucco, the walls 
sheathed in panels of carved oak, and hung 
with portraits of Sir Ralph and other 
benefactors, the griffin-guarded _ fire-place, 
with its heart of fire, the square-headed 
windows mellow with the gules and azure 
and or of long-forgotten coats-of-arms—all 
these things, the mere flourishes, as some 
might say, of a prodigal generosity, exerted 
a kindly influence on those for whom they 
were intended. The old pensioners were 
unconsciously ennobled by their surround- 
ings. Wealth had spared them not only the 
crumbs from her table, but some of the 
fairest ornaments of her house. To give the 
bare means of subsistence is well, but to 
give more than this is to take the worst 
sting from poverty, for a loving abundance 
in the giver can make honourable even the 
receipt of alms, and sweeten that bitterness 
which many besides Dante have found in 
another’s bread. 

The old people chatted gaily over their 
meal, and the hall from time to time echoed 
with laughter. Though Mrs. Brinton and 
Mary Sampler did not sit close together, 
their eyes met occasionally, and each was 
glad to read in the other’s look the light of a 














*** They're a likely-looking lot, at any rate,’ said Mary 


dawning reconciliation. They were ashamed, 
the one of a foolish jealousy, the other of an 
extravagant outburst of temper. Each 
desired to atone for her fault. Conse- 
quently, when, at the conclusion of dinner, 
Mrs. Brinton made her way to Mary 
Sampler, and asked her to join her in a 
cup of tea, the invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted. 

« Sit down, Mary, there by the fire,” said 
Mrs. Brinton, pointing to the chair in 
which she herself had been sitting before 
dinner. 

Mary took the seat thus _hospitably 
offered, but hardly had she done so when 
her eyes fell on the silhouette-case which 
was lying open on the table. She recog- 
nised the likeness at once, and started up in 
sudden agitation. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked Sarah, 
hearing a slight movement, and glancing 
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round from the cupboard in which 
her crockery was hoarded. 

“ This,” said Mary, indicating 
the silhouette with shaking hand. 
“Where did you get it? Why 
have you put it here ?” 

‘““Now, sit down, Mary, sit 
down,” replied Mrs. Brinton, in a 
soothing voice. ‘“ Just let me get 
the tea-things ready, and then I'll 
tell you something that will make 
you a happier woman than you 
have been for many a long day.” 

Somewhat re-assured by the 
evident kindliness of Sarah’s 
manner, the irritable little woman 
resumed her seat, while Mrs. 
Brinton bustled smiling about the 
room, bringing forth her lordliest 
teapot, red in colour and twice 
encompassed with a girdle of sky 
blue studs, and then, as if to flout 
such magnificence, two cups and 


saucers bright with impossible 
flowers and lines of undulating 
gold. 


* And now, Mary,” she said, 
when the tea had been brewed 
and poured out, “I'll sit down, 
and say my say.” 

Mary nodded a somewhat frigid 
assent, and the widow went on: 

“Tt’s about William I want to 
speak, and you must not take 
offence at anything I say, for I mean every- 
thing for the best. William was my cousin. 
As children we played about together, and 
were always very fond of each other. When 
we grew up, I found that I liked William 
better and better, and I had great hopes that 
he would ask me to marry him, and indeed 
lots of people thought that everything was 
settled between us.” 

Here Mary interposed an 
shake of the head. 

“ Quite right, my dear,” said Mrs. Brinton, 
answering the unuttered thought. “It was 
not so, and I don’t mind now saying that, 
much as I wished it, William never breathed 
a word about marrying ; but, for all that, I 
was always hoping that he would, and it was 
a great trial to me when he began to show a 
liking for you. Folks got to whispering and 
laughing about it, and this made me jealous, 
so jealous that I was fit to die with the pain 
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A STORM IN THE CALM 


of it, and thought sometimes of ending every- 
thing in the river over there.” 

“ It’s terrible to feel like that,” said Mary 
with a softened voice. ‘I’ve known what 
it is.” 

« But not for long, Mary, not for long. I 
reckon William spoke out to you before he 
died.” 

A gentle flushing of the cheek was Mary’s 
only, but sufficient, answer. 

‘*You’ve kept your secret well,” resumed 
Sarah. “I never guessed it till this morning, 
but there was something in your manner then 
that made me feel certain of it. If I’d only 
known it all these years, I should never have 
gone on as I have done; but I thought you 


were pretending, soI pretended too. You 
should have told me, Mary.” 

“T was too proud.” 

“ Nay, don’t blame yourself. It does not 


matter now, Mary, and it has all turned out 
for the best, as everything does in the end. 
I did not like the way you rounded on me 
this morning at first, but that was for the 
best, too. It made me see myself as others 
must have seen me.” 

** Nay, nay, Sarah, I never meant what I 
said. I’ve been ashamed of myself ever 
since.” 

“ Eh, but I would not have this morning’s 
words unsaid for anything. They made 
another woman of me.” 

A short silence followed, during which Mrs. 
3rinton braced herself with a second cup of 
tea for the harder part of her self-imposed 
confession. 

“ Well,” she said at last, “ I’m going to 
tell you all about that picture.” 

As she spoke, she pointed to the silhouette. 

« After Cousin William’s death—you'll re- 
member he died in my father’s house—I 
found this picture in one of his coat-pockets, 
and I kept it. I knew that I was doing 
wrong, but I was very fond of William, and 
at any rate he was my cousin. I did not 
know then that the picture belonged to 
you.” 

“To me?” cried Mary. 

“Yes, it’s yours,” Sarah went on, 
«and I’ll tell you how I got to know 
it. This morning, when I came in 
from the garden, I went to the drawer 
where the picture was, and took it 
out. I was very miserable, thinking 
how foolish I had been, pretending 
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that I was William’s sweetheart, and almost 
forgetting John. I sat down where you are 
sitting now, and looked first at William’s 
picture and then at John’s up there, and 
as I looked I found out which of the two I 
loved best. Thank heaven, it was the right 
one.” 

Mrs. Brinton paused and heaved a sigh. 

“‘ That made me quite happy again, and I 
dropped off to sleep, still holding William’s 
picture, and I never woke till the dinner- 
bell made me jump up all in a flutter. I 
think the picture must have fallen out of my 
hand just then. Anyhow, there it was on 
the hearthrug with the case and the little 
bit of glass laid beside it. I began putting 
it together again, and then I found out that 
it belonged to you.” 

“ How ?” asked Mary, leaning forward. 

“Take it and see. The glass will easily 
shake out, and then you must look at the 
back of the picture. There’s some writing 
there.” 

Mary lifted the case up, but her quivering 
fingers were of no use. She looked implor- 

















*** It’s wonderful,’ she cried 
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ingly at Sarah, who, understanding what she 
wanted, removed the glass and gave her the 
silhouette. 

“And now you'll be wanting my spec- 
tacles, I sup; said Sarah, as_ she 
randed them to her friend. 

“It’s no good,” said Mary, after a vain 
effort to make out the writing. ‘“ They 
don’t suit my sight. You'll have to read 
for me.” 

An exchange of the spectacles was made, 
and Mrs. Brinton, after a preliminary cough, 
entered courageously upon the last portion 
of her atonement. 

“It begins like this,” she expounded. 
“ «To Mary Sampler from W. T.’ You see, 
Mary, he mentions you by name, and then 
he writes his own initials. He was always 
such a retiring man, was William. But it’s 
plain enough that the picture was to be a 
gift from him to you. I never knew it till 
this morning, Mary, indeed I didn’t, or else 
I wouldn’t have kept it back.” 

“Of course not, Sarah,” said Mary huskily. 
“Ts there anything more ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, there’s a bit of poetry. I’ve often 
seen it before, and so have you, but you’ll 
like it none the less for that.” 

And then she read out the old-fashioned 
rustic rhyme: 


= > 
Ose ? 


When this you see, remember me, 
And bear me in your mind, 

And be not like the weathercock, 
That wavers with the wind. 


* And you haven’t wavered,” she added 


in a tone of generous triumph; “you’ve been 
true to him, as true as ever woman was to 
any man.” 

By this time the little woman was 
shaking with sobs. Mrs. Brinton wept in 
sympathy, but more quietly, as became her 
less impetuous nature. At last Mary, still 
struggling with her tears, crossed over to 
Sarah, and took hold of her hand. 

“You’ve been very kind to me, Sarah,” 
she said. “I’m sorry I was so angry this 
morning.” 

“Tt was righteous anger,” replied Sarah, 
“and it has brought good to us both.” 


They are living still, the two old women, 
and if on a summer’s day you should 
be in Heslake, you might catch sight of 
them as they sit in their garden, sunning 
themselves and chatting, and now and 
then casting a glance upon the seaward- 
gliding river, fit emblem of their own un- 
ruffled lives moving softly to the deeps of 
eternity. 
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MY LESSON 


By MARY BEAUMONT 


RUTH sits by me sometimes when 
I sleep. 

I know when she has been with 
me by the dewy freshness of the 
air. It may be that I remember nothing of 
her words, nor of her lofty looks, but I 
awake more single-eyed to judge of life and 
less weighted with idle care. She has 
washed my eyes with water from her un- 
stained well, and I meet the morning with 

something of a morning soul. 

There have been times, and I approach 
their memory with my head bared and my 
feet, when she has awakened me sufficiently 
to see and understand. She has spoken to 


my poor capacity, and bent her heavenly face 
low enough for my dim sight: it is a vision 
that I can never wholly forget. 

A few nights ago she sat beside me: My 
heart had been sad for the sake of a little 
child, a boy of eight or nine. He was dear 
to me, and of my own blood, and had been 
left for the day in my care. Love had led 
me further into the world of his thoughts 
than grown people are supposed to go, for a 
child’s mind is a beautiful world, but it is 
full of flitting lights and subtle shadows, 
which perplex men and women whose minds 
are often in the condition of a steadily dull 
day. 
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MY LESSON 


We had spent our day on Ullswater with 
two books and the mountains for company. 
The books were Kingsley’s “Town Geology” 
and Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” and we fed 
upon them and our bread and fruit by 
turns. We had rowed into a small land- 
locked bay, half covered with the ruffled 
rosy-white flowers of the buckbean, and here 
we discussed the characters of Sir Bors and 
Sir Launcelot. 

‘They were both splendid chaps,” said 
my little companion, backing lustily to 
avoid a current, and grounding on the 
pebbles. 

He was inclined to talk to me, and went 
on, colouring a little, “I wish religious 
things were as interesting as fairy tales, or 
even geology—all that about our burning 
the sunshine of ever so long ago, you know! 
But,” his eye fell, “religious things are 
awfully dull.” 

“ Why, my dear Karl?” 

“ Well, you see, you don’t mind trying 
to be good,” he choked over the phrase a 
little, “‘ but it hasn’t any—what you called 
romance, Aunt Mary. People say, ‘ Be a 
good boy,’ and that’s all.” He looked 
lovingly at Malory. 

A child can deal a knockdown blow, and 
I had to make a real effort to recover from 
this one. 

All through the afternoon, until we met 
his parents and the other climbers of 
Helvellyn, his words pursued me. They 
clung about me when I kissed him good- 
night in the low chamber under the roof, 
and were not blown away by the gust of his 
enthusiasm when, his dark eyes bright in the 
candle-light, he said : “We've had an awfully 
jolly day, Aunt Mary.” 

That night the heroes and heroines of 
old-time stories crowded round my bed, and 
I remember being angry with King Arthur 
and Balder for seeming unconscious of each 
other’s presence. But towards morning the 
dreams grew hazy in the light which shone 
from my high visitant. When I looked 
within her eyes I knew why they paled 
before her—they were but poor reflections, 
feeble glimmerings of reality. 
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In the depths of her eyes I saw many 
things concerning our faith, and not one of 
them too dull for the imagination of a little 
child. 

Where were the old gods and kings and 
genii of romance? All spectre-pale in the 
light of the King of kings and God of 
gods, who holdeth the stars in His right 
hand, yet is moved by the fall of a sparrow. 

Where were the great ones of the skies, 
the waters, and the mountains, who appeared 
to the sons and daughters of men for their 
succour and relief, cempared to that Son of 
heaven, who, dwelling amongst them, lifted 
them to His home and theirs, the Son of 
God, who is heart-fellow to the little child ? 

The good fairies lost colour beside the 
remembrance of a cloud of heavenly minis- 
trants, spirits and angels busy on the errands 
of God. Dull? 

Every deed I had read of, every act 
recording the valour and constancy of knight 
and lady, with all the details of their pro- 
longed trials, wore a duller nimbus than the 
adventures of the heavenward spirit bent on 
reaching home, and yet more bent on taking 
others with it. I could think of no words 
stimulating enough to describe the career of 
such a soul, and of no career more fit to stir 
the spiritual imagination of a child. 

When I awoke to consciousness of the 
music of the beck running down from Grise- 
dale Tarn, I resolved that I would repeat 
my lesson to the younger learner. 


We have had one little talk—sitting on 
the fell-side with tit-larks calling round us. 
It was but a first essay, but it ended in this 
word from Karl: 

“ Fairy-tales have a sort of truth in them, 
after all. But Malory’s a bit more like the 
other things as you tell it, isn’t he?” After 
we had plunged down the shale through the 
bracken to the boat, he leaned against me for 
a moment. 

“Let us have another talk about it all 
before we go, just you and me.” 

It seems to me that St. Paul understood, 
better than men do now, the danger of dull 
presentments of eternal truths. 











OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


Our awards in this month’s competition are 
as follows : 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
I 
THE RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE OF CHRIST 
(For Senior Classes) 


CHRISTIANITY of the present day is remark- 
able for its hundred-fold diversity of religious 
thought and shade of opinion. Asa religious 
impulse, that sublime chapter, 1 Cor. xiii. is 
almost ignored. “I am of Paul, and of 
Apollos, and I Cephas” is the cry on all sides 
(1 Cor. i. 12). 

Who is of Christ ? 

Let us study the mind of the Master in 
this matter. See incident Mark ix. 38. 
When the disciples forbad a man who cast 
out devils in Christ’s name “because he 
followeth not us.” ‘Forbid him not” is 
the divine answer, “.... for he that is not 
against us is on our part.” <A widely com- 
prehensive test of discipleship. Men love 
to be very definite, dogmatic ; to hem them- 
selves in with a little fortress of stones which 
they have reared one above another—cannot 
get out themselves—hold it against all 
comers. 

Every one hath his own “shibboleth.” 
“ Crucify,” “rack,” “ burn,” ‘excommuni- 
cate,” are very human words—* because he 
followeth not us.” (Mark xiii. 9). 

When the Samaritan woman would compel 
from the new Jewish prophet a decisive utter- 
ance concerning Jerusalem or Samaria as the 
divinely approved place of worship, the 
answer is, “ Neither in this mountain not yet 
at Jerusalem . . . the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth” 
(John iv. 21-23). Under the cathedral 
dome, under the barn roof, under the world- 
besprinkled arch of heaven—each alike 
acceptable, if “in spirit and in truth.” 

One thing only of which Christ is in- 
tolerant, that is religious hypocrisy or 
insincerity; the galling bondage of the 
Sabbath kept in the letter not the spirit, the 
“burdens gricvous to be borne” of tra- 


ditional observance, these call forth his: 
“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!” (Matt. xxiii 13-33. See also 
Mark vii. 6-9). 

Though a religious reformer in His day, 
Christ puts His seal of approval on the 
Jewish form of worship: “I was with you 
daily inthe Temple.” Circumcised according 
to the law of Moses, presented in the Temple, 
attending its great feasts: “I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil” (Matt.v. 17). Crown- 
ing the divine sublimity of His incomparable 
life amid the cries and jeers of fanatical in- 
tolerance, comes His beautiful dying prayer : 
“Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” Compare David’s sweeping de- 
nunciations of his enemies in the Psalms. 

We draw this conclusion from this mag- 
nificent tolerance of Christ, that it is nota 
man’s doctrine, but his life, that will be called 
into question. In Christ’s picture of the 
great Judgment, no man’s creed is con- 
sidered: ‘‘I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat, &c.”—this is the test of the 
faithful (Matt. xxv. 35, 36). 

We like to know that Christ foresaw these 
religious divisions amongst His followers : 
‘«« Suppose ye that I am come to give peace 
on earth? I tell you Nay.” The disciple’s 
zeal cries, “ Forbid!” the gentle forbearance 
of the Master says, “Suffer” (Mark x. 8; 
Matt. xv. 21). Let us emulate the divine 
tolerance of Christ. 

M. ELtiot, 
Camberley, Surrey. 


II 
A HARVEST LESSON 
St. Mark iv. 26-30; Gal. vi. 7-9; Ps. cxxvi. 5-6. 


In many churches and chapels harvest 
festivals are now being held. A time of 
rejoicing. Harvest festivals are a modern 
invention in England, but ancient in Pales- 
tine, the land we read so much about in the 
Bible. The three great feasts of the Jews 


were all connected with harvest. 

Q. At the Passover what event was com- 
memorated P 

A. The deliverance from Egypt. 
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Q. What was the connection with harvest ? 

A. The first sheaf of barley was waved 
before the altar as the first fruits of harvest, 
their barley harvest beginning in the spring. 

Q. At the Feast of Pentecost, fifty days 
later, what event was commemorated ? 

A. The giving of the Law. 

Q. What was the connection with harvest ? 

A. The corn harvest being completed, a 
loaf made with new flour was offered. 

Q. At the Feast of Tabernacles, what event 
was commemorated ? 

A. The arrival in Palestine after forty years 
of tent or tabernacle life. 

Q. What was the connection with harvest ? 

A. The fruit harvest ; more especially the 
grapes and olives were by this time gathered in. 

Two Christian feasts correspord with 
the two first of these Jewish feasts, and a 
harvest festival partly corresponded with the 
third. 

1. Easter commemorates our deliverance 
from bondage, when Christ, the first fruits 
from the dead, rose again. 

2. Whit Sunday commemorates the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the Church, to 
write God’s Law, not on tables of stone, but 
upon the human heart. 

3. A harvest festival has no such authority 
upon which to rest its observance as have 
the above feasts, and points forward, rather 
than backward, in its spiritual meaning to 
the day when Christ shall gather in His own 
people, but it corresponds with the Feast of 
Tabernacles, so far as the thought of the 
temporal harvest is concerned. We thank 
God for the crops of corn and fruit, for all 
His good gifts to man, and look forward to 
the time when we shall be ourselves safely 
gathered into His kingdom. 

If, however, this is to be our lot, if we 
look forward to a glorious harvest, what must 
our life here be? Two things are closely 
joined. There could have been no harvest 
this year without (Ans.) A sowing 
time. Our earthly life is our sowing time. 
If in the words of the hymn we ask “ What 
shall the harvest be?” We must ask, 
“ What ¢s our sowing like now ?” 

Read St. Mark iv. 26-30. 

This parable only given by St. Mark— 
First-the sowing, afterwards the reaping. 

Different kinds of sowing mentioned in 
Bible. These lead naturally to different kinds 
of reaping. 





re) 
SowInc. REAPING. 
Ps, exxvi. 5-6. In tears. In joy. 
Gal. vi.7-9. Tothe flesh. Corruption or death. 
Hosea viii.7. The wind. The whirlwind. 


Prov. xxii. 8. Iniquity. 
Prov. xi. 8. Righteous- 
ness. 


Vanity or emptiness. 
Sure reward. 


Q. What is the best kind of seed to be 
sown, and in what soil ? 

A. The seed of a true faith in our hearts ; 
the seed of good habits ; the seed of kindly 
words and deeds. 

These must be sown in honest and 
good hearts. Even on unpromising ground 
good seed sometimes does well. Sir A. 
Blackwood’s little book, *‘ Eternal Life,” once 
dropped into a gentleman’s pocket on the 
Dorking coach, was the means of entirely 
changing his life from evil to good. Spiritual 
sowing of good seed demands, however, like 
the sowing and cultivation of the crops of 
the field, 1. Forethought. 2. Anxiety. 3. 
Industry. 4. Trust. 5. Hope. 

Yes; and Faith, of which these qualities 
(take the first letter of each of the five words) 
form an acrostic, is indeed necessary. 

Only in a faithful sowing can we look 
forward to a joyful reaping, and to hearing 
those words, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

CHARLOTTE CrovcH, 
Ampthill, Beds. 


III 


A ROARING LION 


Be sober, be vigilant, for your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.—1 PETER v. 8. 


1. Why is the devil like a “ roaring 
lion” ? 

(a) Because he is very powerful. There 
is only One more powerful: He who said, 
“Behold I give unto you power . . . over 
all the power of the enemy” (Luke x. 19, 
20). 

(6) Because he is “greedy for his prey.” 
* Like a lion that is greedy of his prey, and 
as it were a young lion lurking in secret 
places ” (Psalms xvii. 10). 

Illustrate by (i) describing the lion’s 
method of procuring his prey. (ii) A wild 
young soldier, who had been ordered to 
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Africa, lost his way one day in a dense 
forest, and crept at night into a cave. Very 
soon he heard a roar and saw in the moon- 
light a lion coming into the cave, which was 
evidently his den. The man lay perfectly 
still, whilst the great animal came in and 
licked his face with his hot tongue. Having 
had his supper the lion then lay down to 
sleep, first placing one huge paw on his 
victim’s shoulder that he might be sure of 
him on waking. Stephens cried to God in his 
agony, promising if he were delivered that he 
would become a Christian, return to England, 
and preach the Gospel. At last the lion slept 
soundly, and with a beating heart Stephens 
raised the lion’s paw from his shoulder, 
crept noiselessly from the cave, and escaped. 
He did not forget his promise, but returned 
as soon as possible to England and told his 
story in his native village. The simple people 
joyfully explained to him how he was under 
the power of a greater lion then his African 
enemy, but that Christ had come to save him 
and set him free. Stephens knelt down in the 
little village school and received Christ as his 
Saviour. Years after he died having spent the 
rest of his lifeas a brave preacher of the Gospel. 

2. How do we obtain deliverance from this 
lion ? 

Christ is our deliverer, He has come “ to 
destroy the works of the devil” (that roaring 
lion). 

Illustration. Lieutenant Harding many 
years ago was ordered to explore inland, 
starting from Natal. He started with his 
servant Richard and some soldiers. One day 
Lieutenant Harding discovered foot-prints of 
a lion beside a pool of water, and immediately 
he and his servant determined to kill him. In 
the evening they crept down to the pool and 
hid in the bushes. In the twilight they could 
just discern the form of the lion coming to 
drink. Lieutenant Harding fired, but only 
grazed him, and the infuriated animal sprang 
upon the man. Richard threw himself in front 
of his master and pierced the lion with his 
bayonet, but received such a blow from the 
creature’s paw that he felldown dead. The 
noble servant was buried on this spot near 
the pool of water, and above his grave are 
these words : 

“* He died for me 
“T,. Harding.” 

Christ ‘died for us” that we might be 

delivered from our great enemy. 
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** Greater love hath no man than this.” 

3. Refuge from future attacks. 

(a) The Lord not only saves, He becomes 
a place of refuge (“ The Lord my refuge,” 
Psalms xci. 9). 

(4) “ The Lord is my rock and my fortress 
and my deliverer” (Psalms xviii. 2). 


Describe (i) a fortress ; (ii) the strength of . 


a hiding-place in a rock. 

4. Victory. ‘We are more than con- 
querors.” 

(a) Illustrate by the story of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. He was unhurt not because he 
had conquered the lion, but because God had 
given him the victory. 

(4) God’s promise to his people in Christ. 
* Thou shalt tread upon the lion... the 
young lion shalt thou trample under foot.” 


W. AsuHBy, 
Keswick. 


IV 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO PHILEMON 


(For Senior Classes) 


Tuis is a letter written by St. Paul when he 
was a prisoner in Rome. Imagine him, 
writing it with his right arm chained to a 
rough Roman soldier—one of whom guards 
him perpetually. The letter is written toa 
friend of St. Paul’s in Colosse, named 
Philemon, asking him to take back his slave 
Onesimus, who had run away from his 
master and robbed him. In some way 
Onesimus had come under Paul’s notice in 
Rome, and had become a Christian, and 
now he is sent back to his former master, 
bearing this letter. How beautifully and 
tenderly Paul writes! He will not command 
Philemon’s obedience as an Apostle, but for 
*“ love’s sake” he rather ‘* beseeches ” him— 
referring most touchingly to himself as 
‘Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner 
of Jesus” (Phil.9). The erring slave is 
called by Paul his “son,” and he implores 
Philemon to take him back, as a “ brother 
beloved” and no longer “a servant,” and 
still further—* receive him as myself,” he 
pleads (v. 17), and what greater reception 
could Onesimus wish for? Then as to: the 
wrongs done by the slave, and the debts he 
owed. Paul writes, “‘ with his own hand ”— 
fettered as it was-—“Put that on mine 
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account. I will pay it” (v. 19, 20). So 
now Philemon may take back Onesimus 
forgiven, reconciled, debts paid, wrongs can- 
celled, as Paul’s “own flesh and blood” 
(v. 12 R.v.), to be no longer unprofitable, 
but profitable (v. 11). 

A beautiful story, with a deep and yet 
more beautiful meaning. We are all run- 
away slaves. God’s absolute property, 
created for His pleasure (Rev. iv. 11), yet 
we have refused to obey or serve Him, have 
broken all His commands, and prefer to 
live far from Him. Also we have “ robbed ” 
Him (Malachi iii. 8), robbed Him of our 
services, our love, time, talents, &c., which 
are due to Him. But Christ comes to bring 
us back to God. As mediator and inter- 
cessor, He pleads with His Father to take 
us back, “no longer as servants.” Though 
not worthy to be called His sons, but, “I 
have called you friends” (John xv. 15), 
even as His “own flesh and blood ”—the 
members of His body. Yet more—* re- 
ceive him as myself.” Yes, we are ‘accepted 
in the Beloved,” and “as He is, so are we.” 
Weare to be received “ for ever” (Phil. 15).” 
‘My sheep shall never perish” (John x. 28). 
All our sins with which we have “ wronged ” 
God are put to Christ’s account. ‘ The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all” (Isa. liii. 6). The life, talents, love, and 
time which we have owed to God have 
been “repaid” by the Sinless Man, who 
lived His life to “ please” God, and gave 
His time and His all to do His 
business and fulfil His holy will. 

So will God accept each of His runaway 


Father's 
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slaves who come back to Him, presenting 
the loving intercession, the merits and for- 
giveness of Jesus. And when received on 
such glorious terms, what now remains for 
grateful and reconciled children but to be 
no longer “unprofitable” to their loving 
Father, but “ profitable ”—useful for Him 
to work with, or work through, glorifying 
Him by lip and life, in body and in spirit, 
that they, like Onesimus, may earn the title 
“ faithful and beloved” (Col. iv. 9). 


May STONEY, 
Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S 


WE intend to devote space from time to 
time to the reproduction of photographs of 
such scenes, interesting incidents, objects of 
curiosity, as may seem to us suitable for 
publication in the SuNDAY MAGAZINE. 

“ Suitability” is the only restriction we lay 
on the choice of subjects. The photographs must 
be taken by the sender, or the sender must trans- 
mit with them a permission to use them signed 


CORNER 


by the actual photographer. Each photograph 
should be accompanied by a few lines giving 
particulars as to the picture and the locality. 

Full name and address should be written 
on the back of each photograph. 

No photographs can be returned, but for 
each that we use we shall give an honorarium 
of 7s. 6d. 


Photographs may be sent in at once. 








SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


By THE Rev, Canon BARNETT, M.A. 


HE Jubilee talk about progress and 

happiness, about growth and wealth, 

has to us East Londoners some- 

thing of a mocking sound. We 
know too much of the poverty, we see too 
many neighbours suffering from hard work 
and no play ; we live in a world where most 
of the inhabitants are sad, and we hear 
rumours of selfishness, greed and sin. In 
our haste we are often tempted to say that 
“ All is bad or going to bad.” The saying, 
as are most hasty sayings, is half true and 
half wrong. The very bitterness of our 
feeling, the sense which makes us conscious 
of failure, is indeed a proof of progress. 
The shadow is darkest where the sun is 
brightest ; a smell is most offensive in the 
air which is the most pure; sorrow is 
hardest when the day is fairest. Our pity 
that so many are poor and sad, our grief 
that so many are selfish, our anger against 
those who oppress, are all increased because 
the sun of progress is brighter ; because the 
air of society is purer, and because the day 
of hope is stronger. Bitterness of complaint 
is thus a proof of progress. 

The present is better than the past. Most 
of us in our hearts believe it to be so, and 
our belief often comes out unawares as we 
catch ourselves telling how in old days bread 
was dear and life was hard ; how our fathers 
burnt witches, harried bulls, and enjoyed 
prize fights, or how in the days before our 
own time cholera and plague laid people low. 
But we need facts to support the belief; 
facts which will endure even on those days 
when looking from our windows we see the 
poor, the sad, and the suffering pass along 
our streets. We want facts of which we can 
make as it were statues and so remind ourselves 
in the midst of East London that there is 
progress. Such facts as to the nation’s growth 
during the last sixty years I would offer. 

A man’s growth is measured in his stature, 
his thought and his feeling. Jesus, the 
perfect man, grew in stature, in wisdom, and 
in favour with God and man, and a nation 
is the bigger man. A nation grows as a 
man grows in size and character, and a 


nation, as a man, has its duties. The nation 
which grows as Jesus grew will do amid the 
family of nations the work that Jesus did 
amid the family of men. The nation which 
fails in either way will perish. 

The question to be asked with regard to 
the last sixty years is: “*Has England grown 
in stature, in wisdom, and in favour with 
God and man?” 

1. Has it grown in stature ? The answer 
is obvious. The population which in 1837 
Was 25,000,000 is to-day 40,000,000, and 
whereas sixty years ago British rule ex- 
tended over 130,000,000 it now extends 
Over 400,000,000 people, and the area which 
was then 2,000,000 square miles is now 
12,000,000. 

If further it be asked whether the nation 
has grown in wealth as well as in numbers, 
the answer is as obvious. In the beginning 
of the reign thousands of people in Man- 
chester were found to be in receipt of only 
1s. 2}d. a week, with wheat at 60s. a quarter, 
and whereas each person then consumed 
1} lbs. of tea, the consumption has now 
risen to 54 lbs., while the consumption of 
tobacco has risen from 1 lb. to 1} lbs. per 
head; and though ours is not a saving 
people the sum in the savings banks has in- 
creased from £ 14,000,000 to £ 143,000,000. 
The capital of the country in 1837 was four 
billions, or #150 a head, now it is 113 
billions, or £302 a head. The annual out- 
put of coal was then 30,000,000 tons, now 
it is 190,000,000. 

Figures can in the same way be sum- 
moned to answer questions as to improved 
health. Sixty years ago the death rate shows 
that 1 in 4o died annually where now 
1 in 54 dies. Some plagues, such as 
cholera, are kept absolutely at bay; others, 
by means of isolating hospitals, are checked. 
Operations, formerly impossible, are now, by 
the help of chloroform and Listerian methods, 
daily performed almost without risk. Thou- 
sands of men and women are at work in 
the centre of happy families saved by some 
surgical operation from the doom under 
which their fathers must have perished. 
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SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The nation is larger, richer and more 
healthy. It is not, however, by such tests 
only that its stature may be measured. The 
strength of a nation is shown rather in the 
number of those engaged in its govern- 
ment than in the number governed. A 
despotism in which there are a myriad 
of subjects healthy and wealthy, is not as 
strong as a union of a few independent 
fellow-citizens.” 

The best proof, therefore, of England’s 
growth in stature is to be found in the ap- 
pearance of new classes among its governors. 
Two classes have risen above the surface. 
Working men and women have, during the 
last sixty years, taken a new position. The 
Franchise Acts have given to the former the 
chief place in the government, and hence- 
forth both the honour and the happiness of 
the nation will depend on their will. Other 
influences, chief among them the example 
of the Queen, have taken women from the 
subjection in which they lived sixty years 
ago and have given to them a place and 
authority. In 1837 the government was 
upon the shoulders of the £10 house- 
holders, it now rests on every man who has 
a home. In 1837 women could not be 
educated as their intelligence required ; 
wives could not hold property, nor could 
mothers control their children. Women 
can now enter the Universities, exercise 
many of the rights of voting and make their 
power felt in both foreign and domestic 
policy. Facts therefore abound to show 
that the nation has increased in stature. 

2. Has it grown in wisdom? Here again 
figures offer themselves with an answer. 
The Post Office tells us how letters have 
increased from eighty million to two billion 
yearly, and we are reminded that in the first 
year of the reign they were hardly and dearly 
sent about the kingdom, that it required 
ten hours to get a letter from London to 
Hampstead, that no single daily newspaper 
was published outside London, and that no 
information from home or abroad travelled 
faster than the mail coach could bring it. 
The Statute Book tells us that, whereas sixty 
years ago, £20,000 a year was all the money 
granted for national education, the cost is 
now over £8,000,000, and the same record 
tells that the Universities, which were close 
clerical corporations leaving uninfluenced 
the vast majority of would-be students, have 
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been reformed, opened to the nation, and 
made to serve the needs of all. And lastly, 
our own eyes tell us of the inventions and 
of the discoveries which have made the life 
of all men fuller and wider; of the means— 
the telegraph, the books of travel—by which 
the knowledge of foreign ways is made 
common ; of the skill which has given men 
power over the elements so that they can 
bridge seas, tunnel rivers and foretell the 
future. A thousand facts—the new towns, 
the new ships, the common things on the 
breakfast table, the photographs on the 
chimney-piece, all proclaim that man has 
grown in wisdom, and by wisdom worked 
miracles. 

But—and this is a very big but—all these 
things may mean little if the mind of the 
nation has not been awakened. It is a 
small thing to increase the conveniences of 
life, or even to prolong life; the great thing 
is to make man intelligent, a being able to 
choose the good and refuse the evil. If 
therefore the question be asked “ Has the 
nation grown in wisdom?” the best answer 
is to be found in the fact that more general 
scientific training has spread the habit of 
inquiry. Many people are now scientific 
who know nothing of science. The man in the 
street asks “‘why” and if he is still satisfied 
with an answer which ought to provoke 
another question, he is at any rate further 
on his road to knowledge than his father, 
who believed in witchcraft and thought a 
nostrum the cure of all ills. The newspapers 
more and more appeal to reason, and in 
estimating the future they assume a law of 
development rather than a chapter of acci- 
dents. Sixty years ago, for instance, it was 
the fashion to write history according to 
theories and to judge according to feeling, 
to praise or condemn Charles I. from a 
Tory or Radical standpoint and to persecute 
the Catholics because they were connected 
with the Gunpowder Plot; it is now the 
custom to go to original authorities and 
before any one is condemned to see that his 
sideis understood. The triumphs of inven- 
tion are often quoted as a sign of growth in 
wisdom, but the truest sign is the spread of 
the spirit of toleration and justice, the tolera- 
tion which has patience with opponents, and 
the justice which would give to every one his 
due. Evidence of this spirit may be seen 
even in its exaggeration, and as long as men 
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are found who, like Home Rulers, are ready 
to give up everything for right sake, or like 
Unionists restrain themselves for justice’s 
sake, there are facts to support the belief 
that the nation is increasing in wisdom. 
The habit of inquiry is getting the better of 
prejudice and affording a stronger foundation 
for belief and for peace. 

3. The last question is, Has the nation 
grown in favour with God and man? In one 
word this means religion. Religion has two 
sides, duty to man and duty to God, and 
both are bound one to the other. If for 
clearness sake they be taken separately, it is 
comparatively easy to show that the con- 
sciousness of duty to man has increased. 
Any one who turns over the Statute Book 
will be struck by the fact that the legislation 
of the last sixty years has considered the 
rights of the individual. Acts have been 
passed to enable every one to give his opinion 
free from oppression or temptation; to 
provide all with some education and to open 
more widely the door to the best knowledge ; 
to make the life of the poor in their poor 
homes healthier and happier; to secure the 
weak from the ill effects others’ selfishness 
might have on their health; to substitute 
good for bad houses; to protect women 
and children and to authorise workmen to 
combine. 

The nation has certainly grown in its 
sense of duty towards man; but even 
greater things have been done than can be 
shown from the Statute Book. Quite a new 
spirit of philanthropy has been born. Instead 
of the scanty gift once thrown to the poor 
as a bone to a dog, instead of the wayward 
charity done at the sweet will of the giver, 
there is now a charity which is directed by 
thought and which gives as well as shares. 
The law passed to secure health, to provide 
relief and to establish better houses is now 
worked not only by able officials, but also 
by men and women inspired by love of others. 
The gifts which are now offered to the poor 
are no longer handfuls of coal and rice, but 
the same things which the rich themselves 
enjoy. The literature of the day, the talk of 
the day, rings with suggestions about the 
condition of the people, and there are 
hundreds and thousands of citizens whose 
chief thought and chief desire is to do some- 
thing to make all life good. The very cant 
of politicians about the “ people ” is a tribute 
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paid by hypocrisy to the growing humanity 
of the nation, while the outburst roused by 
interest in the Armenians or any suffering 
abroad shows that this humanity has broken 
the bounds of the nation and taken in the 
world. 

It is a much harder matter to show that 
the nation has grown in its sense of duty to 
God. Statistics of the Churches are no sure 
sign, but they tell that millions of money 
have been raised for church buildings, for 
missions and for missionaries, and that the 
clergy of all denominations have increased 
in activity. But zeal for opinions is no sure 
sign of zeal for godliness, and with much 
Church activity there might be no greater 
sense of God, His righteousness and His 
peace. The religious nation is the nation 
which is so conscious of God as to make 
its own laws like God’s laws, and to 
have no anxiety about the future. The 
religious nation is humane because God 
is humane; righteous because God is 
righteous. It legislates, and it punishes, 
it faces man after it has been face to 
face to God, so it is never fearful, never 
doubtful. 

If it be asked, “ Are there any signs that 
England lives face to face with God ?” per- 
haps the best answer is that, like the Athe- 
nians, when the people do worship, they 
worship ignorantly. Their real worship is 
not always in the churches, but in the regard 
they pay to order and to gentleness. They 
do God’s will—-ignorantly—when they re- 
strain their impatience, speak quietly and 
gently. It is not therefore in statistics, nor 
in rituals, that search must be made for 
evidence that the nation is growing in favour 
with God ; rather is it in homes where, not 
for profit, but for order’s sake, the parents 
teach their children ; rather is it in the pub- 
lic meetings where social order is put forward 
for reverence ; rather is it in the self-restraint 
which refuses to use force to do good. All 
such acts show that something, some one, 
even it be unknown, seems greater to the 
people than their wills and their taste, and 
this something is God. When God is de- 
clared,when He is shown in His order, His 
power and His love, then will the people 
worship in heart and in voice, do His will, 
and have peace. 

The growing neglect of forms and the 
growing exaltation of forms, the indifference 
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of the majority to church-going, and the 
excessive ritualism of a minority of worship- 
pers, represents a moment of transition. The 
consciousness of a power greater than that 
of which the priests have told is growing, but 
like Jacob at the brook Jabbok, men are 
struggling to discover its name. ‘ What is 
thy name, thou that makest us to see a right 
stronger than our might—thou that stillest 
our self-satisfaction with our wrath or our 
opinions—thou that forceth us to care for 
the beggar at the gate?” While the 
struggle goes on there must be confusion. 
The point to be noticed is that this confusion 
is an evidence of advance on times when 
people said their prayers and went to church 
while they fought their neighbours and for- 
got the poor. Better times will come when 
they will again say their prayers and go to 
church, and do so also with a conscious- 
ness that it is the will of God that they 
shall love their neighbours and care for the 
poor. 

Such are the facts and thoughts I offer 
you. They are but a few out of the events 
of sixty years, rightly described as the most 
remarkable for changes of any like period in 
the world’s history. It is good for us to 
recount these facts, to remember how the 
nation has grown in stature, in wisdom, in 
favour with God and man, to sing as the 
Israelites did of the mercies by which the 
people are numbered as sand on the sea 
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shore, increased in health and _ wealth, 
developed in freedom, become wise to 


choose the good and refuse th 
advanced in peace and good-will. 

But let meendasI began. These are facts 
to stir us to gratitude and to hope: there 
are other facts to stir us to work and to care. 
No progress is without its own danger, and 
not in vain has it been said: “ Beware when 
men speak well of you.” “The hour of 
prosperity is more dangerous than the hour 
of adversity.” Now is the of pros- 
perity. The pageant of the Jubilee pro- 
claimed to the world the wealth, the might, 
the unity of England. The supremacy 
of good temper showed the contentment of 
the people, the gain which has been made 
by education. It is for us to be on the 
watch, lest having gained much which can 
be measured, we grow careless of what is 
unmeasurable and sit down to take our ease, 
to eat, drink, and be merry. Englishmen 
must beware of the danger of indolence. 
There are dangers in our success, there is a 
danger in the very wisdom we have learnt ; 
danger lest we put comfort in the place of 
beauty, and order in the place of justice. 
As we give thanks, considering the facts of 
sixty years, let us also humble 


e evil, and 


hour 


ourselves, 


considering the dangers at our feet, the 
possibilities within our reach, when the 


nation, rising to the measure of the stature 
of Christ, shall regard man and fear God. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY, M.A., AuTHor oF “ BaLLaps oF Brave DEEDS” 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: Matt. vii. 21 
Hymn: ‘“O God, our help in ages past” 


RAILWAY HEROES 


AST June the children for whom the 
papers on “ Heroism in Common 

Life” are written will remember that 

we told the story of a brave stoker 

of H.M.S. Thrasher, who deliberately went 
back into a stokehole filled with superheated 
steam in order to deliver a friend from the 


horrible death of being boiled alive. It is 
sad to have to report that Lynch, who had 
partially recovered from his terrible burns, 
has had a relapse, and the great strong man 
as he once was, has been lying so weak that 
he can scarcely whisper, reduced to a 
skeleton, for many weeks in the Devonport 
Hospital. It will be little less than a miracle 
if his life is spared, but we all hope that this 
may yet be. There has been a slight change 
for the better in the past month, and he is 
to be removed from Devonport, so soon as It 
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can safely be done, to another convalescent 
hospital by the sea coast in Cornwall. 
Meantime his patience in his sufferings is as 
heroic as was the deed by which he won 
such honour to the whole race of stokers in 
her Majesty’s service. It is not only stokers 
by sea who are heroes; stokers by land can 
do brave deeds also. Let me tell you a true 
story of heroism that occurred on the 2oth 
day of last July, on an express train that was 
running between Windsor and Paddington. 
You have often looked at an engine when it 
stands for a moment in the station, and you 
have noticed that the chief moving part of 
its mechanism is packed away underneath 
the great warm body of the steam horse. 

Next time you have the chance, go near 
and see that, as soon as steam is turned on, 
the whole mass of cranks and rods seem to 
start into life and move and dip and slide 
lengthways and up and down in wonderful 
alternate rhythm, apparently from end to 
end of the long boiler. 

These rods that dip and slide are called 
the driving-rods. They convey the motion 
from the pistons to the wheels of the engine. 
They are necessarily tough and strong, for 
the strain of the whole weight of the traction 
has to be borne by them. When an express 
engine is in full motion you could barely see 
the movement of these rods. The cranks 
revolve at so many revolutions a minute. But 
when the engine is brought to a standstill by 
the side of the station platform, notice how 
closely packed they are to the main body 
of the boiler! You will now understand what 
would almost certainly happen if one of the 
rods broke—how at once it would be con- 
verted into a steam-hammer to batter and 
break a way into the boiler’s body above; 
and with blows so quick (for the whole weight 
of the train would be, as it were, wielding 
the blows) that the strongest steel plates of 
the boiler would be torn asunder as if it was 
paper. 

Next you must understand that, as soon 
as this hammer has set to work to break a 
way into the boiler, it would batter the 
boiler’s tubes, which are always red-hot and 
filled with red-hot steam, into fragments ; 
and the escape of steam would blow not 
only the broken bits of boiler-tube but all 
the fire in the furnace of the engine right 
out of the furnace down through what is 
called the fire-box. 


Any one standing where the engine-driver 
and stoker generally stand on the footplate 
of the engine would be in a moment blown 
upon by red-hot cinders and fiery steam, 
and unless they jumped from the engine- 
plate or were able to leap back from the fire 
door, on to the tender, they must be horribly 
burnt. But there is a kind of unwritten 
code of honour and duty amongst engine- 
drivers, that whatever happens they must 
stick to their engine as long as it remains on 
the rails, just as any captains of our ships 
afloat feel that they must remain upon the 
bridge so long as the ship floats; and many 
a brave man who might have saved his own 
life has stuck to his engine in the time of 
accident in order to be able to do his best 
to save the lives of the passengers by apply- 
ing brakes and shutting off steam. 

The men whom I have in mind did this. 
Their names were Peart and Dean. They 
were driving the express from Windsor to 
Paddington—one of our statesmen, Mr. 
Goschen, was one of the passengers—when 
suddenly, without any warning, the driving- 
rod broke, and its fragments, like a great 
steel hammer, battered their way into the 
body of the boiler, and the steam and fire of 
the furnace suddenly deluged the men on 
the engine-plate. They might have leapt 
from the engine and left the train to its fate, 
but they did not: they knew that Acton 
Station was not far away. It was absolutely 
imperative to bring up the train to a stand- 
still in that station. One shut off steam, the 
other applied the brakes. The guard, who 
saw by the cloud of steam something was 
wrong, also applied his brake, and the train, 
without any of the passengers knowing that 
anything untoward had happened, was pulled 
up at the Acton platform. 

Then the poor fellows reeled off into the 
arms of the porters standing by, burnt almost 
beyond recognition, and were carried in their 
dreadful agony to their beds in the hospital 
hard by, and died the same evening. ‘They 
were able just to tell what had happened, 
and to say that they had shut off steam and 
put on the brake, perhaps they could feel that 
they had given their lives for the sake of 
their fellow-men, and so their spirits passed 
to their rest and their reward. 

But a widow and six children mourn the 
loss of one, and a new-made bride must 
grieve for the loss of the other ; and we can 
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only thank God that He put it into the 
hearts of two men to do their simple duty, 
and when the time comes for us to do the 
same we may be stronger to do it because of 
their self-sacrifice. I wrote to the Chairman of 
the Great Western line to beg that he would 
take into his kind consideration the putting 
up a simple tablet to the memory of these 
brave servants of the company at the Great 
Western Terminus at Paddington, and I am 
assured that the matter will be laid before the 
directors at a future meeting. 

Do you not think, you who go to that 
station, that you would feel a sense of trust 
in the servants of the company, and a kind 
of feeling of pride in being an English boy 
or girl, perhaps a kind of determination to 
do your duty too if ever the call came, as 
bravely and unselfishly as the engine-driver 
and stoker did theirs, if you saw on a little 
marble or copper tablet such words as 
these >In the grateful memory of Engine- 
driver Peart and Stoker Dean, who to save 
the lives of others gave up their own lives on 
June 20, 1898.” 

Meanwhile here is a little poem in sonnet 
form, which attempts to put their deed on 
record : 


TWO RAILWAY HEROES. 


[In honour of Peart and Dean, the brave engine- 
driver and stoker of the Paddington and Windsor 
express, who died rather than desert their post, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1898.] 


Now let the rear involuntary start ! 
When that fierce Fire-drake only you could tame 
Spat in vuur faces all its wrath and flame, 
Because it was self-wounded to the heart ; 
Blind, buruc peyond imaginable smart — 
You shu: the valves and to a standstill came ; 
Once nameless, both now evermore with name, 
You dared thro’ death to play the hero’s part. 
Wherefore .Eolian music down the line 
Sings for your souls a requiem to-day, 
And every sobbing engine calls us back 
To tnat last cry we heard upon the track 
Greater than human, when in power divine 
You saved our lives, but cast your own away. 


SECOND EVENING 
Text: Matt. xxv. 4o 
Hymn: “ Jesu, Thy mercies are untold" 
A LINCOLNSHIRE HERO 


IT is a common notice that we see at railway 
stations, “ Passengers are requested not to 
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cross the line except by the bridge,” and most 
of us have from time to time felt our hearts 
jump into our mouths to see a passenger 
disobey, and to hear the cry of the railway 
porters and to witness the rush of several 
bystanders to pull the frightened traveller 
out of harm’s way, off the metals on to the 
platform, just in time to escape the great 
express engine as it dashed through the 
station with its whistle shrieking as if it 
had seen the folly of the passenger, and was 
itself horrified at the nearness to a horrible 
accident. Unselfish boys and girls refuse to 
cross the line except by the bridge: they 
know how it scares their friends and worries 
the railway servants; but there are some 
boys who, in their wish to help others and 
to serve their customers, will break the 
law, and so often do it as to become 
careless. This was the case with a lad 
named William Furniss, who was em- 
ployed by Messrs. Smith and Son, at their 
railway bookstall at Gainsborough in Lin- 
colnshire. 

It was the day after Christmas Day, 1895, 
when the station platform was crowded with 
Christmas holiday folk, that this lad, who 
had his hands full of papers, dashed on to 
the line to bring them across for purchasers 
just as the bell for the ten minutes to eight 
train was rung, and up the long straight line 
the long-waited-for and welcome train came 
snorting into the station. 

The engine was not more than a hundred 
yards away when it was seen that young 
Furniss, the newspaper boy, had fallen on 
the rails, his foot being jammed fast in the 
points, and that though he was making 
desperate efforts to escape, he was a prisoner 
and could not possibly escape from the awful 
fate of being cut to pieces by the Christmas 
train. 

The engine-driver whistled, every one cried 
out, but it seemed as if the horror of the 
situation paralysed the onlookers : they stared 
and gasped and did nothing. But there was 
one heroic man among the rest, who, with 
his bundle on his arm, was just about to 
start for a Christmas holiday to Rotherham. 
This was a young blacksmith, who worked 
at a forge in Gainsborough, a striker by 
trade. His name was Thomas Whitehouse. 
He had been accustomed by his work in the 
striking not only to use his arms to good 
purpose, but to so apply his strength to the 
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lifting of weights that he was able to use his 
body in the best possible way to exert it in 
this direction if called upon to do so, and it 
was mainly owing to the swiftness of ex- 
pedience which his trade had taught him 
that he was able, on Boxing Day of 1895, to 
save young Furniss’s life. 

It was a truly heroic venture which he 
made, for he knew the risk he ran. ‘I 
think, sir,” he said to me after, “it was the 
buckest [that is the smartest] thing I ever did 
in my life ; but what else was there to do? I 
could not let the poor boy be cut to pieces.” 
I asked him for further particulars than the 
local press gave of his brave deed, and here 
is a copy of the letter he sent: 

“On Boxing Day Iwas going to Rotherham 
to see some friends, and whilst I was stand- 
ing on the platform of the Manchester 
Sheffield and Lincoln Railway station, the 
bell rang for the ten minutes to eight train, 
and when it was about ninety or a hundred 
yards from the station, the newsboy William 
Furniss came running across the metals and 
stepped on to the points to get on the 
platform, and his foot slipped in between. 
The poor lad looked around, and saw the 
train coming towards him and on the same 
metals, and cried for help. I saw the danger, 
dropped my parcels, and jumped down to 
try and get him out, but his foot was too 
fast the first try ; he then cried bitterly for 
help; I put my head between his legs and 
lifted all I could, and his boot-sole gave way 
and we both fell into the six-foot. I then 
got up, lifted him up, and carried him to the 
other side of the platform.” The tale is 
unvarnished enough, and it is only when we 
remember how close upon them the engine 
was as he strove, that we can realise the 
danger. 

The five verses of the ballad that describe 
the incident run thus : 


We were gaily-gossiping holiday folk, 

The train was due, there was much to say, 
The signal fell and we saw the smoke, 

And heard a murmuring far away. 


And the faint murmur became a roar, 

When a great cry rose, and, our hearts aghast 
Hushed the babble so loud before: 

‘* There’s a lad on the rails and his foot is fast!’’ 


Let women faint and the little ones scream, 
And strong men hopelessly gasp for breath, 

Let the old men stand stockstill as in a dream, 
But one will succour or die the death. 





With sinews strong for his hammer’s stroke, 
And eye sure trained by his striker’s trade, 
Young Whitehouse leaps from the fear-dazed folk, 
By the rush of the engine undismayed. 


He has clutched the lad—must he vainly strive ? 
He will lever the body with good head-thrust ; 
The train roars in!—are they dead or alive? 
They are safe in the six-foot’s smother and dust.* 


THIRD EVENING 
Text: Ps, xl. 2 
Hymn 28: ‘ Thine for ever, God of Love” 


A GALLANT MINER 


Ir you will take a map of Scotland and find 
Ayrshire, you will doubtless be reminded 
that there was once a ploughman in Ayrshire 
who was a great poet. Amongst other things 
that we have to thank Robert Burns for is 
that he made his generation feel that it was 
not fine clothes, but the fine heart beneath 
them, that made true gentlemen. “A 
man’s a man for a’ that” was one of his 
refrains, and those who read Burns’ poetry 
knew that he looked beneath outside ap- 
pearances to things, and men as they really 
were. 

It is a good habit of mind to encourage. 
I daresay you have often seen miners coming 
home from the coalpit in the evening, and 
wondered if these grimy-looking roughly-clad 
men, with their short clay pipes in their 
mouths and their tin cans hung over their 
shoulders, could really be gentlemen of heart 
and life, refined in nature, noble in deed 
and word. If you saw those same men in 
their school classes or at their cottage doors 
on Sunday you would think differently. 
And if you knew what dangers they met 
fearlessly day by day, that you and I may 
have a comfortable fireside to sit by, and 
what a constant call their hard life makes 
upon their courage and endurance, you would 
not be astonished to hear that some of the 
noblest of our heroes in common life are 
found in the ranks of the coal-miners. 

Let me tell you of one of their heroes, 
whose name was Robert Blyth, a fellow- 
countryman of Robert Burns, But just 
look at the map: you will see, where Ayrshire 
bobs its square little nose into Lanarkshire, 
that there a place called Muirkirk—called so 
from older days when the Christians met for 





* «Ballads of Brave Deeds,” p. 136. 
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worship at the Church on the Moor. Robert 
Blyth lived at Muirkirk, and worked in a 
coalpit called the Auldhouseburn pit. 

His father had worked in it before him, 
and from his earliest days Robert had been 
down Auldhouseburn pit and knew intimately 
every gallery and landing and level and all 
the bratticings and ventilation draughts of the 
pit workings. He was unmarried. His old 
father needed his help, and Robert lived at 
home with him. One day last March he 
left the house sadly enough, for his father 
was lying dangerously ill, and needed nursing 
night and day, and went down jaded out, I 
expect, with a spell of sick-nursing, to his 
work in the pit. Suddenly a cry was heard, 
“The water’s through!” A shot had been 
fired or a pickaxe had struck, and all the pent- 
up water of some disused workings came 
roaring into the lower pit level! Those who 
could, made a dash for the pit shaft, and 
twenty-six men succeeded in reaching it. 
The cage was ready to receive them, and 
they got into it, packed tight for dear life’s 
sake, and there clustered and clung to the 
chains above. Robert Blyth’s brother was 
among them. But as they counted numbers 
they realised that there were nineteen other 
men missing; they were in the upper drift, and 
had had no warning of what had happened. 
Suddenly Robert Blyth determined within 
himself that he must go at all hazard and 
save them. “No, no, man, they must take 
their chance. They are safe enough yet, and 
if you go back you will be cut off from all 
chance of return: stick to the cage now and 
come up with us.” This was the kind of 
thing that was doubtless whispered into 
Robert Blyth’s ear ; but a voice clearer and 
louder than all these selfish voices said, 
“ Robert Blyth, you know the pit workings 
better than any here ; even at the risk of your 
own life strive to save your brothers’ life—do 
your duty!” and in a moment all the pluck 
of the man rose up within him, and Robert 
Blyth said to his brother who was safe in the 
cage, ‘‘ Good-bye, brother : I am not married. 
I will go and tell the others,” and so saying, 
the hero stepped from the cage and the 
signal was given, and all but Robert Blyth 
were drawn safely up to bank. 

And what think you did Robert Blyth do ? 
He hurried as fast as he could against the 
rushing water-flood, struggled on through the 
rising tide, and made his way to the upper 


level, knowing that the water would make 
return impossible, and that perhaps it 
would go on rising till it drowned him 
and all the men he was seeking to save 
along with him, like rats in their holes. “I 
knew,” he said after, “‘the water would cut us 
off, but I wasn’t going to be a coward! I 
hope it will never be said Rob Blyth shirked 
his duty.” 

He found his friends at last, huddled 
away in the upper working, for they had 
guessed what had happened and knew their 
fate ; and he cheered them and guided them 
to their best chance of safety, bade them 
husband their food and keep their matches 
dry, and be sparing of their lamp and candle 
light. 

All that night and all next day and night 
he stayed with his fellow-prisoners, giving 
them such comfort as he was able. Great was 
their joy to find that the waters had ceased 
rising, and greater that at last the waters 
began to subside. The pumps were doing 
splendid work—the chances of life grew 
with every hour. At the last escape was 
possible, and he and his band of half-starved 
mates crept through the water, reached the 
cage, and came safe to bank. 

There were many hearts and homes glad 
that day at Auldhouseburn and Muirkirk, 
but none gladder than the heart of the old 
man who found his tender sick-bed nurse 
brought back to him safe and sound from 
the dead. 

I daresay that after redding this account 
of the brave man who, with safety and escape 
open to him, refused to avail himself of it 
and went back with his life in his hand, you 
do not wonder that, thinking much of the 
honour he had won for Muirkirk, I wrote 


Rob Blyth, when with the roaring flood 
Thick darkness thro’ the workings ran, 

Because your brave intent made good 
Your title to the name of man, 

We of the Muirkirk people tell 

With pride the deed you dared so well. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Text : Ps, cvii. 23 
Hymn: ‘Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep" 
THE HEROES OF THE ** NORHAM CASTLE” 
AND “ FASCADALE" 


SoMEHOW or other the fact that we are 
islanders girt about by the foam of the wave 
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has made us expect that if a brave thing is to 
be done afloat, a Briton must do it. 

And I confess to a kind of feeling, “Oh, of 
course he was a British tar who did that,” 
when I read the other day in the papers, of 
how on the Neva at St. Petersburg a boat 
containing two Russian gentlemen and a 
Russian lady was upset, and whilst the two 
Russians swam to the shore, leaving the 
lady to fend for herself, an English sailor 
jumped in to her rescue and brought her 
safe ashore. 

This evening let me tell you of the 
courage shown by the mate of the Norham 
Castle. His name was Whitehead ; we some- 
how or other associate Whitehead with de- 
struction, rather than with saving life at sea, 
for, as you will remember, it is the name given 
by its inventor to one of the most terrible 
torpedoes that our warships use. But this 
Whitehead was a life-saver and not a life- 
destroyer, as you shall learn. 

One morning in February 1895, as 
Captain Duncan of the Norham Castle, home- 
ward-bound from Natal, was off the Impergali 
River he saw the ship Fascadale cast upon a 
reéf surrounded by a terrible surf and evi- 
dently about to break up. There were 
several men on the wreck, and the captain 
stood in towards her. But it was impossible 
to'venture near and as impossible to order a 
boat away. But he called for volunteers to 
man the lifeboat, and Mr. Whitehead and 
crew at once volunteered. Captain Duncan 
lay to, so that the body of his great Caséle 
might make a kind of breakwater. 


See the brave men lowered away,* 
And the Norham Castle stood 
Half in wonder, half dismay, 
Making shift a wall to be 
Against the wind and water-flood, 
As the lifeboat took the sea. 


And we watched the coxswain steer 
Very cunningly and well, 
But they could not venture near ; 
Cast out anchor, lion-bold, 
In the hurly and the swell, 
And we prayed the hemp might hold. 


It was a terrible moment for the men on 
board the Fascadale when they found that 
the lifeboat could not venture near, and 
more terrible when they realised that, do 


* «‘Ballads of Brave Deeds,” p. 96. 
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what they would, they could not establish 
any communication between the lifeboat and 
the wreck. 

Life-lines were thrown, but they were too 
short. At this moment a young lad on 
board the Fascadale named Ferris volun- 
teered to try to carry a life-linc, and was 
seen to put on a life-belt. 


Mr. Whitehead knew that it probably 


meant death to the lad unless he could be 
met halfway, and, putting a life-line round 
his waist and telling the lifeboat crew to 
drag him back alive or dead, he signalled to 
Ferris to leap; then, waiting for the rolling 
forward of a great wave, dashed into the sea 
and met Ferris on the top of a billow whose 
suck-back bore him towards the lifeboat. 
They clutched hands, and in the midst of 
that roaring storm, there where the yeasty 
surges mixed, the two spliced the life-lines 
and effected a possibility of communication 
between the boat and wreck. All on board, 
eighteen in number, were thus hauled to 
the lifeboat’s safety—nay, all but the captain ; 
he fell into the surf, and Whitehead once 
more leapt into the raging sea to succour 
him. Hardly had the lifeboat sheared off 
when the Fascadale broke in two and slipped 
from the reef, ‘to be lost evermore in the 
main.” 

Does it not do one’s heart good to hear of 
such pluck? We hardly know whom to 
praise most, Whitehead or Ferris; but we 
hear that Whitehead had the best of reasons 
for not risking his life—he had, we are told, 
become engaged to be married, just before he 
sailed for England. Well, perhaps it was 
this very fact that made him the hero that 
he was, for the love for a good and true 
woman makes men unselfish ; and the certain 
reward of her pleasure and her pride in a 
brave deed done by her lover has ere now 
turned simple men into knights-errant and 
doers of deeds of chivalry and all self- 
sacrifice. 

Wordsworth, the poet, when he is de- 
scribing the “the happy warrior,” speaks of 
him as being 


happy as a lover, and attired 
In sudden brightness like a man inspired. 


Depend upon it that it is brave unselfish 
women who make men brave and unselfish 
also. 
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T was a stifling evening. The asphalt pavement 
breathed out all the gathered heat and irritation 
of the day, and a group of eager city-dwellers 

stood on the corner to take the car that would bear 
them into a better atmosphere. In they crowded 
till there was left only an undesirable end seat 
whose occupants must ride backward. A plain old 
man and his wife slipped into it. 

“This is ’most as good as the other seats, ain't 

it ?”’ chirped the wife after a few moments. 

“Better,” responded her husband promptly ; 

“* you don’t get the gnats in your eyes this way.” 





On went the car with its full complement of pas- 
sengers, but none of them looked so happy or so 
content as the couple who faced away from the 
gnats, They were old, their faces were worn and 
wrinkled, and their possessions were evidently few. 
After a time the car stopped and some better seats 
became empty. The old man and the old woman 
stepped into them. 

“ Ain't we lucky,” exclaimed the wife as they did 
so, and her husband beamed assent. They had 
been observed, and their divine content and cheer- 
fulness had taught its lesson. ‘* What a beautiful 
world if we were all like you,” muttered a fellow- 
passenger as he got down. 





It was only in 1837 that electricity showed how dis- 
tance and time could be overcome. The first bit 
of magic line was laid between Camden Town and 
Euston Grove Station, five copper wires being em- 
bedded in a section of wood and buried in the 
ground. The indicator possessed five needles to 
form the alphabet. A portion of this original line was 
used to complete a special circuit between Bucking- 
ham Palace and the General Post Office to enable 
Queen Victoria at the Diamond Jubilee to telegraph 
her message: ‘‘ From my heart I thank my be- 
loved people. May Godblessthem." The pioneer 
line was 1, 1-13 miles long; in sixty years the mileage 
of British telegraph wires has reached 1,111,366. 
But the most wonderful thing of all that Mr. W. 
1. Preece, whose services to electrical science have 
been immense, claims for electricity is that it has 
given an affirmative answer to the question re- 
corded in Job xxxviii. 35: ‘‘Canst thou send 
lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee 
‘Here we are?’" He himself sat, on the r2th 
June last, in a cable hut on the Welsh coast, near 
Nevin, with a telephone to his ear and heard flashes 
of lightning in Ireland, Scotland, England and 
Wales on the same afternoon. The sound emitted 
by a telephone receiver when a discharge took place 
in the neighbourhood of a telephone circuit was 
distinctive and characteristic. It was a signal as 
XXVII—6o 


clear and comprehensible as the words “ Are you 
there?" or ‘‘ Here we are.” 


ProFressor Hucu Scott says that when a boy 
Henry Drummond discovered that he could 
hypnotise people. At a birthday party a little girl 
declined to play the piano, Drummond happened 
to catch her eye, and said ‘‘ Play.” To his surprise 
she rose at once, and went to the piano and played. 
At another time he hypnotised a boy and gave him 
a poker fora gun. ‘ Now,” said Drummond, “I'm 
a pheasant; shoot me.” The boy did so, and 
Drummond fell to keep up the illusion; whereupon 
the boy, seeing the bird move, was about to hit it 
over the head with the poker. The hypnotiser had 
just time to stop the magnetised sportsman. 





Tue familiar expression of ‘‘ Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul" is connected with the history of West- 
minster Abbey. In the early middle ages it was 
customary to call the abbey St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
At one time, the funds of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
being low, those in authority took sufficient from 
St. Peter's to settle the accounts, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the people, who asked, ‘‘ Why rob 
St. Peter to pay St. Paul?” Some two centuries 
later the saying was again used in regard to the 
same churches, at the time of the death of the 
Earl of Chatham, the City of London declaring 
that the famous statesman ought to rest in St. 
Paul’s, while Parliament insisted that Westminster 
Abbey was the proper place, and that not to bury 
him there would be for the second time “ robbing 
St. Peter to pay St. Paul.” 


The abbey very justly 
carried the day. 


GARMENTS, in a general sense, are mentioned more 
than a hundred times in the Bible. We have word 
of hairy garments, moth-eaten garments, sackcloth 
garments, widows’ garments, wedding garments, 
broidered garments, and filthy garments. Some- 
times they are said to smell of myrrh, aloes, and 
cassia, and at others to be scented like Lebanon 
Sometimes they are as white as snow. Tamar had 
a garment of divers colours; Mordecai had a gar- 
ment of purple. And when Samson put forth his 
riddle he promised to give his companions thirty 
changes of garments, as well as thirty sheets, if 
they could give the right meaning of it. And 
when, with his wife's assistance, they guessed the 
riddle, he went down to Askelon and slew thirty 
men and took their garments, that he might keep 
his word with his companions. Sandals are re- 
ferred to twice. St. Mark records that the chosen 
Twelve were told to be shod with sandals, and 
not to put on two coats; and in the Acts of the 
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Apostles we read that the angel told St. Peter, 
when he came to deliver him from prison, to gird 
himself and put on his sandals and cast his gar- 
ment about him and follow him. 





Xmas as an abbreviation for Christmas arose in 
this way. X is the initial letter of the Greek name 
for Christ, Xristos, and the coincidence of its 
cruciform shape led early to its adoption as a figure 
and symbol of Christ. In the Catacombs X is 
frequently found to stand for Christ. The early 
Christian artists, when making a representation of 
the Trinity, would place either a cross or an X be- 
side the Father and the Holy Ghost. 





Princess PAULINE OF WURTEMBURG, who was 
married in November, received the following 
letter from a peasant-girl:—‘‘ Dear Miss Princess 
Pauline,—Your wedding is to be on Saturday, and 
I wish you every happiness. I’m sure you are 
very happy. My wedding is on the same day, and 
I should be very happy too if my father were not 
sitting in prison. If your father were in prison, 
you too would grieve. Dear Miss Princess, I beg 
of you, say a good word to your father, so that he 
lets my father off, or at least let him out for a few 
hours, so that he may come to my wedding. With 
much love, yours, &c.’"" The King of Wurtemburg, 
to whom his daughter gave the letter, was so 
greatly touched that the prisoner was “let out” 
for the wedding, and, as his offence was only a 
slight one, he is to be given a free pardon, 





Ir would be difficult to find a more entertaining 
volume than Dean Pigou's ‘‘ Phases of My Life.” 
Although matters both grave and gay are dealt 
with, the Dean has looked chiefly upon the sunny 
side of things, and the result is that he has written 
a cheerful, bright book, He has some capital 
recollections of Trinity College, Dublin, which 
show how irresistible is Irish humour, even where 
sacred things are concerned. One of the exer- 
cises set the students was that they should preach 
before the Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. 
Elvington. At that time he was a man full of 
years, with beautiful grey hair. On one occa- 
sion as student after student rose it was noticed 
that the Professor was becoming very drowsy, and 
when the last of the young orators was speaking 
he gave unmistakable signs of being fast asleep. 
The speaker applied his subject first to the young, 
next to those in middle life, and lastly to the grey- 
haired. He had come to his last point, and, with 
a look of chagrin at Elvington, shook his fist at 
lim and thundered out, ‘‘ And thou, grey-haired 
old sinner!" The startled sleeper interrupted with 
much warmth, exclaiming, ‘‘ Och, get out of that; 
how dare you!" Humble apology was at once 


tendered for so personal an application, in the 
course of which the excited student explained that 
he was just carried away by his subject. 





Tuis reminds the Dean of Canon Liddon’s experi- 
ence, the only time he preached before the Queen, 
when he also made a not too fortunate personal ap- 
plication. The Canon took for his text, ‘ All of 
you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility." He proceeded to remark that “ every 
instance of God's goodness to us was a fresh occa- 
sion for thankfulness on our part,” and then, look- 
ing straight at the Queen, added, *' especially, madam, 
in your case.” 





THERE are some quaint sayings and doings chroni- 
cled of church officials. One verger was asked by 
the Bishop of Wakefield if he noticed whether the 
people availed themselves of an open church for 
the purpose of private prayer. ‘ Yes, my lord,” 
was the reply, ‘‘I ketched two of ‘em at it only 
t'other day!” This same verger, Sagar by name, 
was quite acharacter. To the Dean's horror, when 
Vicar of Wakefield, a man was married in his church 
to a deceased wife’s sister. It was Sagar’s business 
to settle about the banns, and he was sternly cross- 
examined about the parties. ‘Oh yes, Vicar!’’ 
said he, ‘‘ I knowed right well. I knowed parties.’” 
‘‘But why did you not tell me? I should have 
forbidden them.” ‘ Well, Vicar, it was just this 
way, do you see: oneof the parties was eighty-four 
and t’other eighty-six. Isaid to myself, ‘ Lord, it 
can’t last long ; let ’em wed, and bother the laws!’’” 





Tue Dean became a member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and attended to hear Speke, one 
of the pioneer African explorers, deliver his lecture. 
He appeared to be, like the Sirdar, much more 
willing to face the trials and perils of the Dark Con- 
tinent than the sympathetic praises of his friends. 
It seemed that while speaking he rested his hand 
on a little nigger’s head, and kept moving the lad’s 
skull-cap over his eyes. The boy, evidently thinking 
he had been brought over for a show, rolled his black 
eyes and put out his tongue as far as it would go. 
He was exactly like one of those toys with which 
children amuse themselves, pulling about the limbs 
witha piece of string. ‘‘ We were in fits of laughter. 
‘Here, said Speke, ‘we arrived at Lake Tangi- 
something’ (peals of laughter), ‘We proceeded 
farther next day, and came to Lake Bangi-some- 
thing.’ (Again a burst of laughter.) The fact 
was that, unconsciously to Speke, the Uganda boy 
was making such fearful grimaces and so distorting 
his whole body under the pressure of Speke’s hand, 
that laughter was irresistible. I believe that Speke 
could never divine why the narration of the dis- 
covery of the source of the Nile, not unattended 
with much risk of life, caused such merriment.” 
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T was not a modern journalist but a Greek 
historian who first pointed out that war cannot 
be undertaken on the limited liability system ; 

that we may begin it with the intention of stopping 
short at a fixed point, but soon discover that it 
sweeps us and our plans away, and that though 
we mean to go with it one mile, it compels us to go 
twain. And this is true not only of the operations 
of war, but of its results—as the United States 
Government have found. When they declared 
war against Spain, they had no idea of annexing 
territory. Their sole purpose was to put an end 
to Spanish misrule in Cuba, and most of their 
leaders—if not all—supposed that when a corrupt 
and tyrannous system had been overthrown, a just 
and settled government would spring up of its own 
accord. They have been grievously disappointed 
in their hopes. Practically, they now have Cuba 
on their hands. In some way or other, they will 
be compelled to provide for the administration of 
the island, for a time, if not for ever. Besides this, 
they have annexed Puerto Rico, and they are 
claiming the Philippine Islands in spite of the 
unconcealed resentment of Russia and of Germany. 
From a power like Spain these two nations have 
nothing to fear, and they are well content that a 
strong position should be held by weak hands; but 
the United States with their powerful fleet, if 
established in the Philippines, would command the 
Western Pacific in the great struggle that some see 
impending. 


Tue French have made up their mind to withdraw 
from Fashoda. They could not remain there with- 
out fighting, and they are not ready to fight at the 
present moment without the support of Russia ; 
and on that they have been warned not to reckon. 
The Russian Emperor could hardly havesanctioned 
a great war so soon after his appeal for peace. 
And in any case it would have been difficult to 
choose a more ludicrous occasion for a quarrel. 
Major Marchand—whom we all admire and honour 
—was at Fashoda on sufferance, saved from 
massacre by the victory of our forces, living on 
supplies that we furnished, unable even to leave the 
place unless he either came through Egypt with 
our safe-conduct, or accepted food and ammunition 
to take him back on the way by which he came, 
And with the first shot fired in war, Fashoda itself 
would have become ours. To withdraw was the 
only course open to a reasonable statesman. The 
immediate peril is past indeed, but our Prime 
Minister has warned us emphatically that we are 
not out of danger. And no doubt, so long as we 
remain in Egypt, France, after backing out and 
refusing to share with us the laborious task of 
establishing an efficient system of administration, 
will resent our presence there, and will put diffi- 
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culties in our way whenever and wherever she can 
find opportunity. Meanwhile, let us keep our 
heads and our temper. One French newspaper, of 
some prominence but of little power, suggests that 
English residents in Paris and in the French pro- 
vinces will find their position an unpleasant one. 
It should be our aim to show to all the French who 
may be settled here among us that we have no 
quarrel with them. 





Tue Dreyfus case has overthrown M. Brisson’s 
Ministry, but it has advanced another stage, and 
that a long one. The Court of Cassation has 
decided, not that the condemned man is innocent, 
but that the evidence must be reconsidered, and 
that it will not leave so delicate a task to a court- 
martial, but will itself undertake the investigation. 
This decision means that Dreyfus is to have a 
second trial, and a fair trial, if the Court can secure 
it. But the army—there can be little doubt—is 
still fiercely set against revision, and the new 
Ministry is not one that can be trusted to sustain 
the Judges against an outbreak of popular violence. 
M. Dupuy and M. de Freycinet are in office because 
M. Brisson was resolute that passion and prejudice 
should not override justice. They are already to 
some extent implicated in the previous decision, 
and M.de Freycinet is a man who bends to the storm, 
If he can influence the Court he will not hesitate to 
doit; but the traditions of the Court are honourable, 
and its verdict will carry weight. 





Tue German Emperor has a genius for theatrical 
effect—especially for the effect that comes by con- 
trast. In the pilgrimage to the Holy Land, under- 
taken in the character of a Christian sovereign, he 
stopped to visit the Sultan, a bigoted Mussulman 
who has done his best to imitate the persecutions 
of the pagan Emperors. To court the friendship 
of the potentate who countenanced the Armenian 
massacres, is revolting in itself: to courtit when on 
the way to Jerusalem, with all its sacred and 
solemn memories, is as grim an instance of irony as 
the world has witnessed in our time. As to the 
Emperor’s doings in the East, the less said the 
better. Whether consciously or not, his progress 
in several of its incidents has bordered on the 
profane. In his utterances he has posed as a 
patron of the Christian faith—as one who could 
give at least as much as he received. He has laid 
his plans with great skill. He visited Jerusalem to 
attend the consecration of a Protestant church; 
but at the same time he has made a bid for Roman 
Catholic support by securing for Rome one of the 
sacred sites in the Holy City. And although the 
Pope has not been effusive in his gratitude, Roman 
Catholics in Germany, whose political support is 
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valuable, will be conciliated by such an instance of 
teligious impartiality. 


Tue description that Count Tolstoi gives of the 
condition of the peasant population in large dis- 
tricts of the Russian empire is nothing less than 
heartrending. The peopleare perishing of hunger ; 
and if not absolutely starved to death, they hold 
life with so uncertain a grasp that any strain, how- 
ever slight, is enough to killthem. They have no 
strength left in them for effort or for endurance: 
when disease comes, it mows them down as if they 
were so much grass. Count Tolstoi attributes this 
state of things to the bureaucratic system of the 
empire, which leaves the masses of the people at 
the mercy of a host of officials who regard any 
freedom of action with absolute terror. With such 
a dead weight crushing them down, cut off from 
any opportunity of making their way in the world, 
of trying fortune under fresh conditions, of rising 
from one grade into another, men sink into a moral 
fatalism which saps the very sources of strength. 
They are helpless and hopeless. For many years 
it has been said that the resources of Russia, both 
military and economic, are less than one would 
imagine them to be in consideration of the size of 
the empire and the size of its population. Count 


Tolstoi suggests one cause of the national paralysis. 


Tue enthusiasm with which Lord Kitchener has 
been welcomed on his return from Egypt is due not 
only to a brilliant feat of arms but to the anxiety 
that has been very widely felt as to the future of 
the British Army.. Of late we have had no great 
general who has taken popular imagination by 
storm, who has won the unreserved confidence of 
the nation. Our troops have been engaged in many 
expeditions—some of them serious; they have fought 
well, and in the long run successfully. But in too 
many cases the organisation has been lamentably 
deficient, and there have been suffering and loss of 
life that might have been avoided. Lord Kitchener 
has shown equal efficiency in administration and in 
the field. Under his guidance every step has been 
taken at the right moment. There has been no 
blundering—no omission. The intricate machine 
has moved steadily and .surely.. And, as Lord 
Salisbury said at the Mansion House banquet, Lord 
Kitchener is probably the only general who has 
carried out a campaign at a cost below his own 
estimate. Such gifts, so varied and so precious, 
mark him out for a post of high command if his 
eyesight is restored to its natural strength; for the 
nation is conscious of having found a man whom it 
can trust. 

In the excitement caused by foreign complications 
ecclesiastical controversy at home has subsided for 
the moment; but the conflict still goes on, and the 


question at issue must be fought out. The leaders 
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of the Evangelical party in the Church have wisely 
avoided the snare so carefully laid for them. They 
do not intend to be entrapped into a conference in 
which they have much to lose and nothing to gain. 
Lord Halifax's declaration at Bradford leaves no 
doubt that he and his friends are resolved to make 
no material concession; and if the Evangelicals 
enter into council with their adversaries it must be, 
as Dr. Moule points out, ‘‘ to reconsider the ground 
principles of the Reformation,” and for doing that 
they would have no warrant whatsoever. The 
trouble, he adds, has come from their opponents, 
not from them. ‘It is not our principles that have 
disturbed the Church, it is those of a school whose 
essential teachings are, in the Church as Reformed, 
novel within this century; as different in vital 
points from the old High Anglicans as from the 
Evangelicals.” It is necessary to lay stress on 
this. ‘‘ Continuity” is a catch-word of the new 
school; but to trace continuity in some of their 
most characteristic doctrines, they must go outside 
the Church to which they belong. 


Tue report published in the Times by an experi- 
enced doctor of the physical condition of a hundred 
boys who applied last year for admission to one 
of our great schools is most disquieting. Onlya 
minority were in a really sound condition As our 
girls are growing stronger, their brothers seem to 
be falling away; and in most cases the ailments 
from which they suffer are due to very simple 
causes. An excessive strain during the years of 
childhood—too much work combined with too ex- 
hausting games, bad cooking, hasty meals, with 
too long intervals between them, are defects that 
can be cured, and they are at the root of the mis- 
chief. 


Lapy MarTIN was one of the women who have 
most truly adorned the English stage. The 
daughter of an eminent actress, she eclipsed her 
mother’s fame. As Helen Faucit, she stood in the 
front rank in her profession, and for nearly thirty 
years won the admiration and the gratitude of 
those who long to see the theatre purified and 
ennobled. It was in classical drama that she 
excelled; not stirring the darker and more 
tumultuous passions like a Rachel or a Siddons, 
but embodying with perfect art those nobler and 
sweeter characters in which grace and beauty meet 
together. What she was, with what insight and 
sympathy she was endowed, is revealed in her 
dramatic studies published a few years ago, with 
which she charmed those she once 
charmed those who listened and beheld. 
that she passed unscathed through the perils and 
the temptations that beset her path would be to say 
too little. It was true of her, as of another genius, 
that she was like moonlight which sheds its own 
purity on all that it touches, 
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VARICOSE VEINS. 
BAILEY’S 


Elastic Stockings 


PROPERLY FITTED. 

A badly fitting stocking, or one made 
of unsuitable material, is not only no 
good, it is positively harmful. 

oe bE 2 

There are m ay Stylographic Pens, but the ONLY ONE which . > Variz all about Elastic 
gives entire satisfaction is THE “CALTON,” because : Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
it is simple aeete All who use it say itis a JEWEL. ve and repair them, post free two 


you tried one e send it complete, in box, with fi lier and 
directions, p« aid . stamps. 


3/- 
“ Fi P d with 16- ld Nib, I -_ 
7 JEWEL" aed Chased. 16 with 16-ct. Gold Nib, Iridium the. W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


I kinds repaired. EST? 1833 38 OXFORD STREET 
) 














Bis JEWEL PEN CO., °° Fescuurct, treet , LONDON, W. 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR CORNS AND CALLOSITIES. 4 UnequaUed 
for its Brilliance 
Hl H sal MI S and Cleanliness, 
oo ” PLASTER fy 
Brown Beete, Patent 
CURES when all other Remedies Fail. Leather, Varnished and 
N.B.—This Plaster is quite | Enamelled Goods. 





different to all others. 


THE QUEEN says: “Having made a the h a f its virtues, afte e 
r era experience with other com > same nature, we fee 
» hesitation in recommending its to all housewi 


o trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as Immediate Relief is 
ure. Boxes 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists. Post Free for 14 stamps THE OLDEST & BEST. 
a M. BEETHAM & SON, Cuemists, CHELTENHAM. VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD 
° ‘ 


SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE TO NATURE 


if she has bestowed on you a good set of teeth, and keep them sound and 
white by using 


FROWLANDS' ODONTO 


the most efficient, fragrant and aromatic purifier of the teeth, breath and gums 
ever known: it extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth, imparts a pearl-like 




















arrests decay, and induces a healthy action of the gums, causing them to assume 
the brightness and colour indicative of perfect soundness. 2s. 9d. Sold by 
Stores and Chemists, and at 20 Hatton Garden, London. 














ESTABLISHED 1823. 


ECONOMIC 


LIFE, ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CAMS Pap, £11220,000, Bonus DECLARED, £5,215,000, 


MINIMUM PREMIUM RATES. 
SEE REVISED PROSPECTUS, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION 


6,New BripGE St, LONDON.EC. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


NESTLE’S 


THE BEST OF 
ALL FOODS 


For INFANTS and INWALIDS. 
VERY NOURISHING AND PALATABLE. 
DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE STOMACH. 


ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
IN THE TIME OF WEANING, 
Sample Tin and Pamphlet, with Testimony of the Highest 


Medical Authorities, sent free on application to H. NESTLB, 
48 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL] 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, | 
LONDON, 
“Retained when all 
other Foods are 
re'ected. It is 
invaluable.” 
London 
Medical 
Record. 


INFANTS y 


INVALIDS AND THE ACED. 


~—_rrnme eer 


Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by 
Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Confecticrergs 
Lancet, 
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Friends-Old & New 


B.& P.’S “PATENT” 
CORN FLOUR 


An Old Friend of Forty Years’ Standing. 


For light and delicate puddings, blanc- 
manges, custards, jellies, sponges, and a host 
of tempting and delicious dishes. But if the 
best results are to be obtained every precau- 
tion must be taken to secure that only 
B. & P.’s is delivered—or something else 
may be sent instead. 


B. & P.’"S PAISLEY 
FLOUR 


A New Friend of Equal Promise. 


By its help the delights of the tea-table are 
increased, by the easy addition of dainty and 
tempting tea-cakes and scones; all kinds of 
home-baking are assisted and simplified, and 
everything made light and digestible. ‘ Even 
a tyro need never fail in baking if PAISLEY 
FLOUR be used.” 


SOLE MAKERS— 


BROWN & POLSON 
Ohhh Ate tt tt td ee es “at 





|! Beg 


Pardon # sxtaoyou 
clean your BRASS and 
-N METAL WORK with 


Ee 
< NEEDHAM’S 


METAL 


POLISHING 
PASTE 


there's nothing like it for quick, 
clean, work, Wo Acid in it: 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SON&, 
Sele Manufacturers, SHEFFIELDe 
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